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Obey  God,  or  Men? /What  Are  We  Doing  to  God's  Earth?/ Viet  Nam  Tomorrow 
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And  neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  dark  of  night  will 
keep  it  from  bringing  you  all  sorts  of  gift  ideas 
for  Christmas — games,  puzzles,  Snoopy  dolls, 
jewelry,  tape  recorders,  Christmas  decorations.  And 
books — bestsellers,  magnificent  art  and  gift  books, 
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biography. 

ow  do  we  put  all  that  in  yi 
mailbox?  With  the  n 
\-    full-color  Cokesbury  B 
,  ^     Catalog  and  Christtn 
$.  V      Shopper,   and   we'l 

■""  *.  ■      send  them  both  t( 
rou  FREE.  Just  ■■ 

the  coupon  b 

to  order. 


Dear  Cokesbury, 

Please  send  me  my  gift  shop.* 

D  *Cokesbury  Book  Catalog  D  *Cokesbury  Christmas  Shopper 
NAME 


(Please  print  or  type) 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Order  from  the  Regions!  Service  Center  terving  your  irci 


1910  Main  Street 

Dallas,  Texas     75221 
1600  Queen  Anne  Road 
Teoneck,  N.  J.    07666 


Filth  and  Grace  Street! 
Richmond,  Vo.    23216 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.    37202 


1661  North  Northwest  Hwy. 
Pork  Ridge,  III.    6006a 
85  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.    94102 


STATE 


_ZIPCODE_ 


Shop  in  person  jt  these  Cokesbury  Stores: 

Atlonta   *    Baltimore   *    Birmingham    *    Boston    *    Chicago    •    Cincinnati 

Dallas    •    Detroit    •    Houston    •    Konsas  City    •    Los  Angeles    •     Noshville 

New   York    •    Pittsburgh    •    Richmond    •    Son    Francisco    •    Seattle 


Is  thy  heart,  right,  js  my  heart  is 
with  thine?  Dost  thou  love  and  ■■ 
God?  It  is  enough,  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship 

—John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  This  morning, 
in  the  chillness  before  dawn,  we  stepped 
out  under  the  stars  to  sample  the  day. 
A  brisk  wind  from  the  northwest  had 
burnished  the  constellations  into  unusual 
brightness,  and  the  dark  earth  promised 
frosty  mornings  soon  to  come.  On  the 
horizon,  colored  lights  glinted  as  a 
departing  airliner  glided  eastward  under 
the  wind-shined  stars. 

Visibility  unlimited — clean,  sharp  air 
to  bring  the  lungs  alive!  How  different 
from  the  yellow,  sulfurous  haze  that  hung 
in  high  humidity  over  the  city  yesterday! 
The  earth's  thin  envelope  of  air  had 
cleansed  itself  once  again — or,  rather, 
had  moved  in  to  spew  away  and  then 
help  dissipate  the  city's  poisonous  pollu- 
tion  over   lakes,   forests,   and    cornfields. 

How  much  longer,  we  thought,  can 
the  natural  forces  which  struggle  to  bal- 
ance our  environment  continue  to  save 
man  from  his  thoughtless  greed,  his 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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METHODIST 

CARIBBEAN 

CRUISE 

TOUR 

for  readers  of  TOGETHER 


Featuring  19  pleasant  and  relaxing  days 
cruising  the  Caribbean  on  a  truly  pala- 
tial and  safe  luxury  liner.  Your  ship  will 
be  your  floating  resort  hotel,  with  all 
shore  excursions,  all  meals  and  all  tips 
included. 

Personal  Leadership 

REV.    DALE    R.    BEITTEL 

—  VISIT  — 

•  Virgin    Islands  •  Colombia 

•  Barbados  *  Panama 

•  Grenada  *  Jamaica 

•  Venezuela  •  Grand  Bahamas 

•   Netherland   Antilles 


For    FREE,    descriptive    folder    giving    all    details 

on  our  Third  Annual  Methodist  Caribbean  Cruise, 

write  today  to: 

METHODIST  TOUR    DIVISION 

Wayfarer  Group  Travel,   Inc. 

2200  Victory  Parkway 

Cincinnati,  Ohio     45206 

Name  . 

Address 

City 

State  


Zip 


EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Exciting  adventure  in  the  land  of  the  Bible  with 
congenial  Christian  group.  Personally  escorted, 
offering  superb  accommodations,  plus  innumer- 
able extra  features  at  no  extra  cost.  Rev.  Lester 
K.  Welch,  900  4th  Street,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.     20024 


CLUBS  &  CHURCH  GROUPS 
RAISE  FUNDS  FASTER 


•  %  ir'-asKufciiM* 


Sell 
Delicious 


Pecan  Nut  Meats 

Jumbo  whole  pecan  halves  in  one 
pound  cellophane  bags  are  much  in 
demand.  They  sell  fast  and  resell 
themselves  year  after  year.  Makes 
an  ideal  fund-raising  project. 
Priced  at  wholesale  to  bona  fide 
groups  only.  Write  for  details: 

SCHERMER  PECAN  CO. 

Dept.  T,   Fairhope,   Alabama   36532 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 


wasteful  folly?  How  much  longer  can  we 
befoul  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  land 
without  committing  suicide?  The  earth 
is  like  a  giant  spaceship  which,  in  its 
solar  orbit  through  the  vacuum  of  space, 
carries  along  only  a  limited  life-support- 
ing environment.  If  we  contaminate  or 
destroy  it,  we  will  die;  no  other  source 
is  available. 

It  seems  right  for  a  pool  of  precious 
water,  clear  and  pure,  to  hold  the  beauty 
of  fallen  leaves,  as  shown  on  this  month's 
cover.  It  seems  wrong — -terribly  wrong — 
for  it  to  float  the  sick  scum  that  intro- 
duces this  month's  center  color  feature. 

These  pictures  are  not  intended  to  in- 
spire or  elevate;  they  are  intended  to 
warn,  as  the  angel  in  Revelation  (7:3) 
seems  to  have  warned:  "Do  not  harm  the 
earth  or  the  sea  or  the  trees." 

In  connection  with  the  pollution  prob- 
lem, we  hope  that  Rand  McNally,  the 
mapmakers,  won't  mind  if  we  pick  up  a 
few  words  from  one  of  their  recent  mag- 
azine advertisements.  It  is  about  water 
which,  like  air,  isn't  unlimited: 

"To  be  pleasurable,  water  needs  ...  a 
ripple  you  can  hear,  a  current  to  test 
your  stroke,  a  fish  you  can  feel.  It  needs 
to  be  pressed  by  clean  air  and  bounded 
with  fragrant  trees  and  mountains."  And, 
as  the  advertisement  points  out,  there  are 
such  places  yet  remaining.  How  long  we 
keep   them   that   way  concerns  all. 

Smoke,  which  can  ruin  the  air,  also 
can  be  quite  terrifying  when  it  billows 
up  around  your  own  home. 

"I  had  glanced  out  the  kitchen  window 
and  saw  great  clouds  of  smoke  risin3  up 
furiously  from  the  base  of  the  house," 
writes  Mrs.  Jean 
Ayres  Hartley,  au- 
thor of  Are  You 
Afraid  of  Your 
Children?  [page 
43].  "I  yelled  hys- 
terically— 'Send  the 
fire  department!' — 
to  the  operator, 
threw  down  the 
telephone  receiver, 
and  dashed  for  the 
door.  My  frantic 
thought  had  been 
that  gas  was  building  up  and  soon  would 
explode. 

"From  the  front  yard  I  could  see  the 
thick  smoke  continuing  to  rise.  But  it 
changed  position,  almost  enveloping  the 
house.  I  watched,  wondering  if  we  could 
ever  replace  our  beautiful  home. 

"After  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  whine 
of  fire  sirens  approaching.  The  smoke  bil- 
lowed around  the  corner  of  the  house 
to  the  front.  And  then,  through  the  haze, 
I  saw  its  source  emerging  from  behind 
the  house — the  mosquito-abatement 
squad!" 

Mrs.  Hartley  had  forgotten  that  she  had 
called  them  a  week  earlier. 

After  being  war  ravaged  for  a  genera- 
tion, what  help  will  Viet   Nam   need   to 


L 


Mrs.  Hartley 


rebuild  when  the  war  is  over?  The  Rev. 
J.  Harry  Haines  discusses  this  question 
in  this  month's  Viewpoint  [page  16]. 
New  Zealand  born  and  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Asia,  he  now  heads  the  United 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief. 

UMCOR  was  one  of  four  founding 
agencies  of  Vietnam  Christian  Service, 
the  ecumenical  relief  agency  now  at 
work  there,  and  has  provided  more  than 
$425,000  for  the  VCS  budget— including 
$200,000  this  year.  There  now  are  14 
Methodists  on  the  staff,  but  as  many  as 
300  doctors,  nurses,  social  and  relief 
workers  will  be  needed  eventually  to 
take  care  of  church-sponsored  relief 
services  in  Viet  Nam  alone. 

We'd  like  to  present  the  Rev.  Larry 
A.  Jackson  [see  his  Formula  for  Rele- 
vance, page  18]  who  is  provost  at  Calli- 

^___^_^___  son  College,  Uni- 
WTj0BW  A  versify  of  the 
fj4f-^^^  A  Pacific,  Stockton, 
Am  **  W\         Calif.   He's   a    twin, 

which  isn't  so  un- 
usual— unless,  as  in 
his  case,  the  twin 
brother  is  so  alike 
that  many  can't  tell 
the   two   apart. 

When  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  a  member 
Mr.  Jackson  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference, 
his  brother  Rhett  "would  delight 
in  taking  engagements  for  me  from  peo- 
ple who  thought  they  were  talking  to 
me.  Most  of  the  time  he  called  me  to 
inform  me  of  same,  but  not  always!" 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  for  us,  sitting 
here  at  our  desk,  to  spot  a  promising 
young  man  without  ever  seeing  him,  or 
talking  to  him.  We've  decided  such  a 
young  man  is  Dick  Russell  whose  feature 
They  Thrive  on  Involvement  begins  on 
page  22. 

As  a  junior  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
last  year,  he  was  sports  correspondent  for 
the  Topeka  Capital-journal,  and  did  a 
number  of  features  for  that  newspaper's 
Sunday  magazine.  His  interest  in  sports 
led  him  into  coaching  his  fraternity's 
basketball  team,  and  to  such  audacious 
stunts  as  challenging  the  great  Jim  Ryun 
to  a  race,  and  the  fabulous  Jo  Jo  White, 
KU's  basketball  star,  to  a  one-on-one 
game  on  the  hardwoods. 

— Your  Editors 
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Remember  when  home  was  walking  with  your  brother? 

Go  home  this  weekend. 

Long  Distance  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there. 


i?.«-\''     ■  -;*■ 


Now  the  low  rate  of  $l  or  less*  is  in  effect  all  day  Saturday  as  well  as  all  day  Sunday. 
(*Three-minute,  station-to-station  interstate  call,  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.,  except  Alaska,  plus  tax.) 
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Learning  to  Communicate: 


Churches  Try  New  Radio 
and  TV  Techniques 


D. 


'URING  THE  WEEK  following 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  murder  last 
April,  New  York  City  was  un- 
expectedly calm,  although  hate  and 
violence  burned  in  numerous  other 
American  cities.  Part  of  the  reason  the 
big  city  kept  cool  was  the  production 
of  a  3/2-hour  "dial-in  for  nonviolence" 
show. 

As  radio-TV  critic  Jack  Gould  re- 
ported, church-owned  radio  station 
WRVR  "almost  miraculously  put  to- 
gether overnight  a  hook-up  of  at  least 
36  commercial  and  noncommercial 
stations,  some  on  FM  and  some  on 
AM,  to  let  individual  listeners  across 
the  country  talk  with  civil-rights  lead- 
ers." 

The  program,  its  puipose  (to  let 
people  express  their  anger  non- 
violently),  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  was  produced  all  reflect  a  new  effort 
by  religious  and  secular  broadcasters 
alike  to  make  religious  programming 
more  responsible,  of  highest  quality, 
and  meaningful  to  the  masses. 

Why  Change? 

The  need  to  change  religious  pro- 
gramming has  been  apparent  for  some 
time.  Traditional  religious  programs 
(singing  and  preaching,  mostly)  are 
ignored  by  radio  and  television  audi- 
ences. Even  in  the  "Bible  belt"  where 
more  people  listen  than  anywhere  else, 
religious  television  programs  attract 
only  10  to  16  percent  of  the  viewers, 
a  recent  Neilsen  survey  found.  In 
major  cities  only  2  percent  of  tele- 
vision viewers  watch  a  religious  pro- 
gram during  any  given  week.  Most  are 
women. 

Many  religious  programs  have  been 
designed  for,  or  appeal  only  to, 
churchgoing  people.  Ironically  these 
programs  usually  are  aired  on  Sunday 
mornings  wlien  all  the  faithful  except 
the  sick  and  shut-ins  are  in  church. 

Statistics  show  where  the  masses — 
old  and  young,  black  and  white,  rich 
and    poor — are    today:    the    average 


New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  a  Night  Call  guest,  checks  cues 
icith  Negro  host  Del  Shields  and  Ben  T.  Logan,  producer  of  the  national 
phone-in  radio  program  heard  tveeknights  over  a  network  of  60  stations. 
Below,  Boh  Johnson  interviews  auto-safety  crusader  Balph  Nader 
for  American  Profile,  another  United  Methodist  radio  series. 


American  adult  spends  10  to  15  years 
of  his  life  in  front  of  a  TV  set;  the 
average  child  will  have  seen  4,000 
hours  of  TV  before  he  enters  first 
grade;  a  teen-ager  spends  about  20 
percent  of  his  working  hours  listening 
to  one  of  the  nation's  more  than  240 
million  radios. 

Dr.  Harry  C  Spencer,  general  secre- 
tary of  The  United  Methodist  Church's 
Division  of  Television,  Radio  and  Film 
Communication  (TRAFCO),  has  sum- 
marized the  church's  new  attitude  to- 
ward mass  communication.  "For  too 
long,  the  church  had  been  interested 
in  'using'  the  mass  media  for  onlv  part 
of  its  mission  to  the  world — that  part 
of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
known  as  'proclaiming  the  Gospel.' 
But  there  is  more  than  proclamation 
involved  for  the  Christian.  .  .  .  The 
church  must  begin  to  communicate 
through  mass  media  in  terms  of  man's 
need  in  many  areas  of  his  life — of  ser- 
vice as  well  as  proclamation." 

The  United  Methodist  Church's 
radio  and  television  programs  reflect 
this  new  interpretation  of  religious 
broadcasting.  In  immediate  response 
to  the  Kerner  Report  and  related  de- 
velopments, TRAFCO  changed  plans 
for  two  radio  shows.  Since  May,  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  constructive  methods 
of  meeting  social  and  urban  problems 
have  been  stressed  on  American  Profile 
(a  five-minute  interview  show  about 
individuals  who  five  their  faith)  and 
The  Protestant  Hour  (a  22-year-old 
broadcast  featuring  outstanding  choirs 
and  ministers ) . 

TRAFCO's  major  effort  to  combat 
urban  and  racial  crisis  is  Night  Call, 
a  unique  national  phone-in  radio  show 
which  allows  the  black  "man  in  the 
street"  and  his  white  counterpart  to 
discuss  current  events  with  each  other 
and  with  such  national  figures  as 
Stokely  Carmichael,  Bill  Cosby,  and 
New  York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 
Night  Call  listeners  can  call  collect 
from  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
to  talk  with  Del  Shields,  the  Negro 
host,  and  the  evening's  special  guest. 

Mr.  Shields  calls  the  program  a 
safety  valve  which  allows  black  and 
white  Americans  to  "voice  their  feel- 
ings openly  and  frankly  on  the  air 
rather  than  violently  in   the  streets." 

Nelson  Price,  executive  producer  of 
the  show,  points  out  the  advantage  of 
using  radio  instead  of  television  for 
Night  Call:  "Persons  can  speak  to  each 
other  without  visual  images  blocking 
communication,"  he  explains.  "Ordi- 
nary laymen  have  the  chance  to  speak 
to  the  issues  of  the  moment,  voice 
grievances,  and  dispel  rumors. ' 

The  program  has  been  received  en- 
thusiastically by  blacks  and  whites.  As 
many  as  64,000  people  have  tried  to 
call  in  on  a  single  night.  It  originates 


from  New  York,  Monday  through 
Friday,  11:30  p.m.  to  12:30  a.m.  East- 
ern Time,  and  is  carried  by  some  80 
stations.  [Sec  7'V  this  month,  page  8.] 

Hitting  Special  Audiences 

TRAFCO's  The  Place  is  an  attempt 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  to  teen-agers.  The  30-minute 
radio  show  is  produced  locally,  featur- 
ing an  adult  host  and  three  to  five 
local  teens  as  panelists.  Started  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Place  now  is 
produced  in  Erie,  Pa.;  Canton,  Ohio; 
Indianapolis;  Denver;  and  other  cities. 
Between  "top  40"  recordings,  the 
panel  briefly  discusses  something  sug- 
gested or  mentioned  in  the  music — 
teen  morality,  conformity,  marriage, 
falling   in    love,    high-school    cliques. 

The  Place  is  one  of  only  a  few  reli- 
gious radio  programs  aimed  at  teens, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  market  special- 
ists have  called  radio  "the  fastest,  easi- 
est, and  most  effective  way  to  reach 
teens." 

One  of  the  first  people  to  reach 
teens  was  the  Rev.  John  Rydgren,  a 
Minneapolis  Lutheran  minister  who 
broadcasts  The  Silhouette,  a  half-hour 
weekly  program.  Again  the  foimat  is 
informal.  "The  kids  get  together  to 
listen  to  big  beat  music  and  to  dance," 
he  explains.  "I  play  the  drums,  and 
then  we  talk  about  such  things  as  mu- 
sic, school,  sex,  Christ,  and  faith." 

Knowing  that  teens  account  for  81 
percent  of  all  phonograph  record  sales, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church's  Di- 
vision of  Mass  Media  has  released  its 
own  rock  'n'  roll  recordings.  The  divi- 
sion supplied  a  paper  on  theology  to 
pop  music  writers  Dick  Goodman  and 
Bill  Ramal,  who  translated  the  theol- 
ogy into  music  and  lyrics.  Then  a 
music  group  called  the  Astrakan 
Sleeve  recorded  the  songs:  Paper  Ban 
of  Dreams,  What  Kind  of  World,  You 
Can't  Hide,  and  Love  Is  Even/where. 
Like  other  popular  recordings,  the 
songs  will  be  made  available  to  disc 
jockeys  and  to  regular  sales  outlets. 
The  Presbyterians  believe  songs  can 
convey  to  modern  young  people — in 
their  own  idiom — some  helpful  in- 
sights into  the  Christian  message. 

Good  children's  religious  shows  are 
scarce,  too.  In  1967,  TRAFCO  pro- 
duced Wonder  Window,  a  series  of 
half-hour  programs  for  preschoolers 
featuring  children  in  tlie  studio,  an 
adult  guest  such  as  a  policeman  or 
dentist,  an  adult  host,  and  zoo  ani- 
mals. Another  TRAFCO  production, 
Breakthru,  was  produced  from  1961 
to  1964  for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli- 
grade  children.  It  combined  a  drama 
of  real-life  situations  with  discussions 
in  the  studio. 

Three  years  ago  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  produced  Christ- 
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mas,  Lost  and  Found,  a  half-hour 
children's  television  special.  The  pro- 
gram features  three-dimensional  ani- 
mated characters  from  the  Lutheran 
Davey  and  Goliath  TV  series  which 
has  been  running  since  1962. 

Recently  the  Southern  Baptists'  Ra- 
dio and  Television  Commission  re- 
leased a  creative,  4%-minute  animated 
color-cartoon  series  for  children  aged 
3  to  10.  The  main  character  is  JOT, 
an  appealing  animated  dot  which  con- 
veys biblical  truths  to  youngsters  in 
words  they  understand.  Young  viewers 
may  write  for  free  "surprises,"  which 
include  a  letter  to  parents,  a  JOT  but- 
ton for  the  child  to  wear,  stories,  and 
a  JOT  Bible-verse  game. 

For  General  Audiences 

"Commercials  are  infuriating.  They 
are  also  irresistible,"  a  July  12  Time 
magazine  article  said.  "Hardly  any- 
body pays  total  attention  to  them; 
hardly  anybody  totally  ignores  them." 

When  one  recalls  how  many  ciga- 
rette jingles  and  airline  slogans  he  can 
whistle  or  recite,  he  realizes  that  repe- 
tition does  make  a  lasting  impression. 
It  is  not  too  surprising,  then,  that  the 
church  should  consider  the  commer- 
cial as  another  means  of  reaching  peo- 
ple. 

The  most  provocative  religious  com- 
mercials are  those  produced  for  the 
Presbyterians  by  comedian  Stan  Fre- 
berg.  His  60-second  radio  and  TV 
spots  produced  in  response  to  "God  is 
dead"  proponents  were  received  with 
particular  enthusiasm  from  both  audi- 
ences and  stations. 

The  Episcopal  Radio-TV  Founda- 
tion has  produced  a  number  of  spots. 
Prayers  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Boyd, 
read  over  contemporary  pop  music, 
are  directed  at  teens  and  young  adults. 
So  is  a  series  of  3V2-minute  spots  titled 
The  Question  Is  which  deals  with  pro- 
vocative questions  asked  by  young 
people,  answered  by  such  straight- 
forward individuals  as  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Behonna,  author  of  The  Late  Liz. 

An  outstanding  half -hour  series  of 
color  programs  for  adults  called  One 
Reach  One  is  also  produced  by  the 
Episcopalians.  One  of  the  programs, 
titled  The  Endless  Thread,  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  family  communica- 
tion: 

"Daddy,  what  does  V.D.  mean?"  a 
child  asks. 

"It's  bad." 

"Why  is  it  bad?" 

"Ask  your  mother." 

"She  told  me  to  ask  you." 

Other  problems  discussed  in  the 
series  have  included  premarital  sex, 
matrimonial  alienation,  alcoholism, 
and  the  revolution  in  religion. 

One  Reach  One  is  a  big  step  away 
from  the  pious  platitudes  of  past  reli- 


gious broadcasting.  It  is  startlingly 
honest  and  frank,  speaking  specifically 
to  problems  of  both  the  unchurched 
and  the  churched.  The  continued  ex- 
cellence of  the  series  has  allowed  it  to 
break  into  prime  time  in  all  but  one 
of  30  stations  carrying  it. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
set  high  standards  for  specials  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  with  A  Time  for 
Burning.  The  hour-long  documentary 
is  the  story  of  Augustana  Lutheran 
Church  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  its  young 
pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Youngdahl. 
Step  by  step,  person  by  person,  the 
film  shows  what  happens  when  Mr. 
Youngdahl  proposes  an  exchange  of 
visits  between  volunteer  couples  of  his 
white  parish  and  a  nearby  Negro  Lu- 
theran parish.  The  film  offers  no  solu- 
tions and  takes  no  sides,  but  compels 
the  viewer  to  consider  what  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Omaha  church. 

No  More  Denominations? 

The  very  nature  of  the  electronic 
media  has  brought  about  another 
change — the  blurring  and  erasing  of 
denominational  fines.  An  American 
Broadcasting  Company  statement  ex- 
plains why  networks  do  not  want 
purely  denominational  programs:  "As 
religious  programs  should  serve  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  listeners  of  all  faiths 
and  creeds,  the  messages  presented 
should  emphasize  broad  religious 
truths  rather  than  tenets  of  individual 
denominations  .  .  ." 

Does  ecumenism  mean  a  "watered 
down"  version  of  Christianity,  then? 
The  Rev.  William  F.  Fore,  executive 
director  of  the  Broadcasting  and  Film 
Commission  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  doesn't  think  so.  Speak- 
ing to  Roman  Catholic  broadcasters 
this  spring,  Mr.  Fore  called  for  "a 
more  sustained  effort  in  our  common 
communication  of  the  story  of  God's 
love  in  Jesus  Christ;  of  a  God  who 
would  lead  all  men  out  of  their  bond- 
ages of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  ex- 
ploitation; of  a  God  who  lives  and 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  today's  riots, 
technologies,    and    religious    doubts." 

In  many  instances  an  ecumenical 
approach  to  broadcasting  is  taking 
place.  United  Methodism's  TRAFCO, 
for  example,  produces  Night  Call  in 
co-operation  with  the  National  Catho- 
lic Office  for  Radio  and  Television, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  and 
the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Mr.  Fore  pointed  out  some  other 
trends  in  religious  broadcasting  when 
he  urged  Catholics  to  co-operate  with 
Protestants  and  Jews  in  industry  liai- 
son, local  broadcasting,  and  media 
education. 

Industry  liaison — teamwork  be- 
tween   secular    and    religious    broad- 


casters— is  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  When  religious 
broadcasters  hold  conferences,  some 
commercial  broadcasters  usually  are 
present,  explaining  recent  industry  de- 
velopments and  suggesting  how  the 
church  can  get  the  most  out  of  radio 
and  television.  Penetrate  prime  time; 
reach  the  unchurched;  develop 
punchy  commercials;  produce  high- 
quality  specials;  know  what  you're  try- 
ing to  say  and  whom  you're  talking  to, 
the  experts  have  been  saying.  The 
church  is  beginning  to  use  their  ideas. 

Local  broadcasting  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  according  to 
Charles  E.  Reilly,  Jr.,  a  leading  Catho- 
lic broadcasting  spokesman.  "The  fu- 
ture of  religious  programming  on  TV 
...  is  with  the  local  community  sta- 
tions, where  programs  can  be  tailored 
to  the  local  market,"  he  says.  "We've 
got  to  get  away  from  the  'saving  the 
saved'  kind  of  programs  we're  used  to 
seeing  on  local  stations  and  come  up 
with  religious  programming  that  really 
hits  that  gal  who  spends  her  life  at  the 
supermarket,  chauffeuring  the  kids, 
getting  the  meals,  seeing  the  world 
spread  out  before  her  life  on  the  seven 
o'clock  news,  and  letting  her  know 
where  her  faith  fits  in." 

Media  education,  another  of  Mr. 
Fore's  emphases,  has  been  tried  by 
TRAFCO  and  some  other  church 
agencies.  October,  1967,  was  "Televi- 
sion Valuation  Month,"  when  Method- 
ists had  a  chance  to  learn  how  to 
evaluate  programs.  TRAFCO  officials 
feel  the  project  was  worthwhile,  al- 
though it  took  two  years  and  $107,178 
to  put  it  together.  New  lines  of  com- 
munication were  opened  up  between 
churchmen  and  broadcasters.  Hope- 
fully those  who  participated  will  con- 
tinue to  view  television  critically,  and 
let  their  opinions  be  known  to  station 
managers  and  networks. 

Worth  the  Price? 

Religious  broadcasting  is  expensive. 
A  Time  for  Burning,  one  of  the  most 
inexpensive  high-quality  productions, 
cost  $80,000  to  produce.  Each  Night 
Call  show  costs  approximately  $1,700. 
(Even  so,  commercial  TV  costs  are 
higher.  The  Flying  Nun  needs  $84,000 
to  get  airborne,  the  ten  o'clock  CBS 
news  hour  costs  $107,000,  and  NBC 
often  pays  $750,000  for  two  hours  of 
evening  movies.  One-minute  commer- 
cials can  run  as  high  as  $100,000.) 

If  the  church  is  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  electronic  media, 
she  must  receive  strong  financial  back- 
ing from  her  members.  But  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  can  be  high, 
too:  A  single  program  may  be  seen 
or  heard  by  more  people  than  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  to  during  his 
entire  lifetime.      — Martha  A.  Lane 


Board   of  Missions   Elects 
Officers  and  Staff 

The  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Missions  recently  elected  officers  and 
staff  executives  at  an  organizational 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  gathering  of  the  denomina- 
tion's largest  single  agency  formalized 
the  union  of  mission  boards  related 
to  the  former  Methodist  and  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Churches. 

Bishop  Lloyd  C.  Wicke,  of  the 
New  York  Area,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  145-member  board.  Mov- 
ing up  from  the  presidency  of  the 
board's  World  Division,  Bishop 
Wicke  succeeds  Bishop  Roy  H.  Shoil 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Wayne  W.  Harrington, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  board's  Women's  Division,  to 
replace  Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Laskey  of  Rus- 
ton,  La.,  who  retires.  For  the  past 
quadrennium,  Mrs.  Harrington  has 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  and  Women's  Divisions. 

Four  United  Methodist  bishops 
were  elected  top  officers  for  four 
other  board  units:  Bishop  Kenneth  W. 


Miss  Hoover 


Dr.  Miller 


Copeland,  Houston,  Texas,  president 
of  the  World  Division;  Bishop  W. 
Ralph  Ward,  Svracuse,  N.Y.,  reelected 
president  of  the  National  Division; 
Bishop  L.  Scott  Allen,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  president  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Education  and  Cultiva- 
tion; and  Bishop  J.  Gordon  Howard, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Missionary  Per- 
sonnel. 

Heading  the  board's  executive  staiT 
for  the  1968-72  quadrennium  is  Dr. 
Tracey  K.  Jones,  Jr.,  elected  general 
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With   DAVID  O.   POINDEXTER 

Broadcasting   and    Film    Commission 
National    Council   of  Churches 


L  OINTING  skyward  from  atop 
New  York's  Riverside  Church 
tower  is  a  most  untraditional  sym- 
bol. Rather  than  the  cross,  sky 
gazers  discover  a  broadcast  an- 
tenna. It  may  be  a  particularly 
significant  symbol  for  a  church 
which  takes  its  ministry  of  procla- 
mation seriously.  [For  more  on  this 
theme,  see  Churches  Try  New 
Radio  and  TV  Techniques,  page  4.] 

In  recent  months  that  antenna 
has  taken  on  added  import  as 
VVRVR,  Riverside  radio,  has  be- 
come the  flagship  station  for  Night 
Call,  the  nationwide  call-in  show 
on  vital  issues.  Developed  and  pro- 
duced by  United  Methodism's  Di- 
vision of  Television,  Radio  and 
Film  Communication,  this  pro- 
gram has  dramatically  transformed 
Marshall  McLuhan's  "nation  re- 
duced to  a  single  village"  theory 
into  a  nightly  reality. 

Concerned  social  thinkers  be- 
lieve that  great  masses  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  reduced  to  a  voice- 
less, powerless  condition.  This 
single  hour-long  nightly  radio  pro- 
gram may  do  as  much  as  any  other 
single  factor  to  reverse  this  situa- 
tion. Now  persons  as  far  removed 
as  California  and  Florida  can  call 
in  to  talk  with  each  other,  with 
program  host  Del  Shields,  and  with 
prominent  national  leaders.  And 
while  they  talk,  between  4  and 
7  million  others  listen. 

On  the  air  for  an  hour  beginning 
at  11  p.m.  Eastern  Time,  the  show 
is  carried  simultaneously  via  a  spe- 
cial network  to  most  areas  of  the 
country.  It  provides  a  powerful  tool 
to  close  the  communications  gap. 
What  a  potential  tool  for  reconcilia- 
tion when  United  Methodists  are 
emphasizing  that  theme! 

Here  listeners  of  every  regional, 
political,  religious,  or  racial  stripe 
can  call  collect  to  express  them- 
selves on  a  variety  of  issues  in  our 
national  life.  Not  only  can  they 
tell  it  "like  they  believe  it  is,"  but 
listeners  are  hearing  it  directly 
"like  it  is."  The  ability  to  be  heard 
in  this  manner  has  so  commended 
itself  to  the  black  community  that 


Night  Call  was  the  only  nonblack 
program  allowed  into  this  summer's 
Black  Power  Conference. 

No  longer  do  we  just  listen  to 
people  like  James  Baldwin,  Dick 
Gregory,  John  Lindsay,  Saul  Alin- 
sky,  Arthur  Miller,  Robert  Theo- 
bald, Ralph  McGill,  and  other 
notables  who  have  appeared  on 
Night  Call.  Now  we  can  call  in 
and  talk  back,  before  the  same 
national  audience.  If  we  do  not 
like  the  way  things  are,  we  can 
say  so,  and  others  can  add  their 
comments.  Together  we  can  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  dialogue  of 
significant  dimensions. 

One  final  note:  It  costs  money 
to  keep  Night  Call  on  the  air  for 
a  year — about  as  much  as  Vk  weeks 
of  Ed  Sullivan.  To  date  Night  Call 
continues  because  of  a  special 
grant  from  our  Board  of  Missions 
and  because  of  contributions  from 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
groups.  But  its  future  value  is  in 
part  in  your  hands.  You  can  tune 
in,  call  in,  and  send  in  a  contri- 
bution. The  churoh  may  yet  help 
redeem  that  stigmatized  symbol, 
the  antenna — as  it  did  the  cross — 
and  in  so  doing  help  to  redeem 
society.  This  month's  suggestions: 

October  17,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  NBC— The  Fabulous  Shorts. 
Salute  to  Academy  Award-winning 
cartoons. 

October  20,  6:30-7  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — Campaign  '68  Special. 

October  21,  7:30-8  p.m.,  EDT  on 
NBC — Babar  the  Elepliant.  Animated 
special  based  on  the  children's  books 
and  narrated  by  Peter  Ustinov. 

October  23,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EDT 
on  CBS — National  Geographic  Spe- 
cial: The  National  Parks. 

October  24,  7:30-8  p.m.,  EDT  on 
CBS — It's  the  Great  Pumpkin,  Charlie 
Brown  (rerun). 

October  27,  6:30-7  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — Campaign  '68  Special. 

November  5,  all  evening  on  ABC, 
CBS,  NBC — Election  coverage. 

November  13,  7:30-8:30  p.m., 
EST  on  ABC — Rachel  Carson's  Sense 
of  Wonder.  Narrated  by  Helen  Hayes. 

November  17,  7-9  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Heidi,  with  four  top  stars.  □ 


secretary  to  succeed  Mrs.  Porter 
Brown,  who  retires.  A  former  mission- 
ary in  the  Far  East,  Dr.  Jones  has 
been  a  board  staff  member  since 
1955. 

Dr.  John  F.  Schaefer,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  succeeds  Dr.  Jones  as  associ- 
ate general  secretary  of  the  World  Di- 
vision. He  is  the  former  general  sec- 
retary of  the  EUB  Church's  Board 
of  Missions. 

Miss  Theressa  Hoover  was  elected 
associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Division,  the  highest  post 
ever  held  by  a  Negro  woman.  She  suc- 
ceeds retiring  Miss  Dorothy  McCon- 
nell  after  three  years  as  an  executive 
of  Program  and  Education  for  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  the  Women's  Division 
New  York  headquarters. 

Another  woman  was  elected  associ- 
ate general  secretary  of  the  board's 
Joint  Commission  on  Education  and 
Cultivation.  She  is  Dr.  Lois  C.  Miller, 
another  former  executive  with  the 
EUB  Board  of  Missions  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Key  staff  members  reelected  to 
board  posts  include  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Carothers,  associate  general  secretary, 
National  Division;  George  L.  Herge- 
sheimer,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Johannaber,  executive  secretary,  Joint 
Committee  on  Missionary  Personnel. 

Women  Push  Human  Rights 
On  November  1 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  United  Na- 
tions enacted  a  30-article  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
actual  state  of  human  rights  around 
the  world  today  has  changed  very 
little  since  then. 

This  discrepancy  will  be  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  Church  Wom- 
en United  as  they  observe  their  an- 
nual World  Community  Day  on 
November  1. 

In  more  than  2,400  units  across  the 
nation,  women  have  been  preparing 
for  the  day  by  studying  a  new 
dialogue-action  guide,  New  World 
A'Coming.  They  also  are  sewing  chil- 
dren's garments;  collecting  blankets, 
good  used  clothing,  and  fabrics;  and 
purchasing  gift  certificates  for  Church 
World  Service  (the  relief  arm  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches)  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  victims  of  war,  natural 
disasters,  poverty,  and  starvation. 

World  Community  Day  is  cele- 
brated by  the  women  in  dozens  of 
different  ways.  Some  schedule  all-day 
meetings;  others  plan  sacrificial  meals. 
Some  groups  pile  their  tables  high 
with  the  children's  clothes  and  layettes 
sewn  during  the  year;  still  others  plan 
regular  worship  services.  Reflecting  an 
ecumenical  trend,  services  will  be 
held  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
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and  Orthodox  chinches  tliis  year. 

Two  major  projects  will  he  sup- 
ported through  World  Community 
Day  offerings:  (1)  Christian  Cause- 
ways, which  enables  Latin  American 
women  to  visit  the  United  States;  and 
(2)  Right  to  Eat,  a  project  which  in- 
volves education  for  better  nutrition 
in  areas  where  poverty  and  ignorance 
threaten  to  cripple  whole  segments  of 
populations. 

Funds  will  support  training  pro- 
grams in  Haiti,  Guatemala,  and  the 
Mississippi  Delta  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop   Dodge,   Elected 
For  Life,   Retires 

Bishop  Ralph  E.  Dodge  of  Rho- 
desia was  elected  bishop  for  life  and 
then  given  permission  to  retire  bv 
the  African  Central  Conference  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church,  meet- 
ing in  Gaberones,  Botswana.  Bishop 
and  Mrs.  Dodge  subsequently  ac- 
cepted missionary  assignment  at  the 
Mindolo  Ecumenical  Institute  in 
Kitwe,  Zambia. 

Bishop  Dodge,  61,  had  been  de- 
ported by  the  white  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment in  1964  for  his  strong  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  black  Africans, 
and  had  already  served  two  terms  ( 12 
years)  as  bishop.  He  received  65  of 
70  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  Cleri- 
cal and  lay  delegates  from  five  coun- 
tries were  mostly  Africans  but  in- 
cluded a  few  American  and  European 
missionaries. 

Elected  to  the  episcopacy  on  the 
sixth  ballot  was  the  Rev.  Abel  Muzo- 
rewa,  43,  director  of  youth  work  of 
the  Rhodesia  Christian  Council. 
Former  youth  director  for  the  Rho- 
desia Conference,  he  once  was  pastor 
of  Old  Umtali  Methodist  Church  and 
chairman  of  its  center.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Old  Umtali  Methodist  Theo- 
logical School;  Central  Methodist 
College,  Fayette,  Mo.;  and  Scarritt 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Rhodesia  Area,  suc- 
ceeding Bishop  Dodge. 

The  conference  reelected  three 
bishops  and  reassigned  them  to  these 
areas:  Bishop  Escrivao  A.  Zunguze, 
Mozambique  Area;  Bishop  Harry  P. 
Andreassen,  Angola  Area;  and  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Shungu,  Congo  Area. 

Ghetto   Enterprises  Win 
Mission-Fund  Loans 

Two  all-Negro  enterprises — one  in 
Seattle,  the  other  in  Chicago — will  re- 
ceive $100,000  in  loans  and  invest- 
ments from  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  capital  was  made  available 
from  a  $3  million  fund  set  up  last 
year  by  the  board  for  self-help  pro- 


grams. The  agency  is  called  the  Mis- 
sion Enterprise  Loan  and  Investment 
Committee   (MELIC). 

The  Central  Area  Committee  for 
Peace  and  Improvement  in  Seattle 
will  receive  a  loan  of  $30,000  to  es- 
tablish a  co-operative  supermarket. 
MELIC  also  approved  the  purchase 
of  7,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  busi- 
ness at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

A  loan  of  $35,000  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Fifth  City  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  of  Chicago.  The 
money  will  be  used  in  improving  liv- 
ing and  economic  conditions  on  Chi- 
cago's west  side.  The  corporation  will 
purchase  and  remodel  an  18-apart- 
ment  building. 

Previously,  the  Methodist  agency 
made  a  loan  of  $100,000  to  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  United  Methodist 
Conference  to  aid  in  creating  an  In- 
terfaith  Housing  Corporation  in 
Pittsburgh.  All  loans  are  made  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

The  mission  hoard  states  that  its 
"prime  rate"  on  loans,  currently  6M 
percent,  contrasts  with  extremely  high 
rales — sometimes  30  percent — on 
ghetto  loans.  J.  Henrv  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  is  MELIC  chairman. 

Women's  Missions  Giving 
Hits  $14.3  Million 

Women  of  the  former  Methodist 
Church  contributed  almost  $14.3  mil- 
lion to  missions  and  related  causes 
during  fiscal  1968 — an  increase  of 
$445,779,  or  3.2  percent,  over  the 
previous  period. 

Miss  Florence  Little,  treasurer  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  said  the  1968  giv- 
ing continues  a  28-year  upward  trend 
and  brings  to  $250  million  the  amount 
given  by  WSCS  units  and  Wesleyan 
Service  Guilds  through  channels  since 
1941. 

Miss  Little  noted  that  the  contri- 
butions by  Methodist  women  have 
provided  about  40  percent  of  the  in- 
come for  the  denomination's  Board  of 
Missions  for  work  in  the  United  States 
and  48  countries  overseas. 

Religion,   Race  Agency 
Fills  Membership 

The  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Race,  a  creation  of  the  Dallas  Uniting 
Conference,  has  organized  itself  tem- 
porarily by  choosing  seven  additional 
at-large  members  and  naming  an  in- 
terim  executive   committee. 

The  full  34-member  body  will  meet 
again  in  Chicago  November  12-13  to 
select  officers,  headquarters,  and 
staff. 

The  agency  elected  Bishop  W.  Km 
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neth  Goodson  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
as  temporary  chairman  and  the  Rev. 
Woodie  W.  White  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
as  temporary  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  interim  com- 
mittee are  Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden 
and  the  Rev.  Cecil  A.  Williams,  both 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  the  Rev.  J. 
Duncan  Hunter,  Florence,  Ala.;  Leon- 
ard Slutz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  Rev. 
Emmett  T.  Streeter,  Sr.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  the  Rev.  Dennis  Fletcher,  New 
York  City;  and  the  Rev.  Hector  Navas, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

By  ballot,  commission  members  at 
the  initial  meeting  chose  at  large: 
Clenzo  Fox,  Columbus,   Ohio,   attor- 


ney; Tsuguo  Ikeda,  Seattle,  Wash.,  so- 
cial worker;  Dr.  Major  J.  Jones,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  the  Rev.  James  M.  Lawson, 
Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dr.  L.  Powers 
McLeod,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  the  Rev. 
Robert  V.  Pinzeaddleby,  Anadarko, 
Okla.;  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Schilling,  a 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  minister's  wife. 

The  agency's  mandate  includes  not 
only  giving  aid  in  the  merger  of  Ne- 
gro and  white  annual  conferences  and 
supervising  a  general  church  fund  for 
equalizing  ministers'  salaries  and 
pensions,  but  also  mentions  co- 
ordinating United  Methodist  support 
for  "prophetic  movements  for  racial 
and  social  justice."  It  has  a  budget  of 


$700,000  for  the  next  four  years. 

Bishop  Goodson  said,  "The  church 
has  great  expectations  of  us.  It  is  far 
too  late  to  talk  about  theory.  It  is  time 
to  implement  the  gospel." 

The  racial  makeup  of  the  commis- 
sion is  15  Negroes,  14  whites,  2 
persons  of  Japanese  descent,  and  1 
each  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Indian  descent.  Three  members  are 
former  Evangelical  United  Brethren. 
Seven  of  the  34  are  laymen  and  2 
are  laywomen. 

Members  of  the  commission  not  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  all  selected  by 
the  various  jurisdictional  conferences, 
are  the  Rev.  G.  Richard  Tuttle,  Ta- 
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lN  OLD  church-state  struggle  has 
been  pushed  onto  a  new  battlefield 
because  of  a  controversial  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

The  court  recently  upheld,  by  a  six 
to  three  vote,  a  New  York  law  au- 
thorizing the  loan  of  textbooks  to 
parochial-school  pupils  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  Board  of  Education  vs. 
Allen  decision,  like  a  1947  ruling  on 
school  buses,  permits  a  local  govern- 
ment to  decide  whether  free  textbooks 
will  be  provided  parochial-school  pu- 
pils. But  it  also  obligates  the  school 
board  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  approving  only  those  textbooks 
which  are  free  of  sectarian  influence. 

Relying  on  the  now-famous  "child 
benefit"  theory,  the  court's  majority 
ruled  that  the  primary  effect  of  the 
New  York  law  neither  helps  nor 
hinders  the  religious  institution — in 
this  case  the  parochial  school.  Speak- 
ing for  the  majority,  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  said:  "No  funds  or  books  are 
furnished  to  parochial  schools,  and  the 
financial  benefit  is  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren, not  schools." 

As  for  the  types  of  books  loaned, 
Justice  White  explained,  "Each  book 
loaned  must  be  approved  by  the 
public-school  authorities;  only  secular 
books  may  receive  approval  .  .  .  We 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
books  loaned  to  students  are  books 
that  are  not  unsuitable  for  use  in  pub- 
lic schools  because  of  religious  con- 
tent." 

It  was  this  latter  "assumption,"  how- 
ever, which  prompted  strong  dissents 
by  Justices  Hugo  Black,  William  O. 
Douglas,  and  Abe  Fortas. 

Justice  Douglas  predicted  that 
school-board  approval  of  textbooks 
would  be  perfunctory  at  best  and 
bitterly  fought  at  worst. 

"Can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt," 
he  asked,  "that  the  head  of  the  pa- 


rochial school  will  select  the  book  or 
books  that  best  promote  its  sectarian 
creed?" 

"If  the  board  of  education  supinely 
submits  by  approving  and  supplying 
sectarian  or  sectarian-oriented  text- 
books, the  struggle  to  keep  church  and 
state  separate  has  been  lost.  K  the 
board  resists,  then  the  battle  line  be- 
tween church  and  state  will  have  been 
drawn  and  the  contest  will  be  on  to 
keep  the  school  board  independent  or 
to  put  it  under  church  domination  and 
control,"  Justice  Douglas  declared. 

While  defending  his  vote  for  public 
support  of  bus  transportation  in  the 
famous  Everson  case,  Justice  Douglas 
said,  "There  is  nothing  ideological 
about  a  bus  ...  a  school  lunch,  nor 
a  public  nurse,  nor  a  scholarship.  The 
textbook  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  edu- 
cation in  a  parochial  school." 

To  prove  his  point  that  textbooks 
can  have  a  sectarian  bias,  Justice 
Douglas  quoted  from  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  history  texts  which  give 
less  than  objective  interpretations  on 
such  subjects  as  the  Crusades,  the 
Reformation,  creation,  and  natural 
law. 

While  sharing  his  colleague's  fear 
that  local  school  boards  may  be  pres- 
sured into  approving  sectarian  books 
for  use  in  parochial  schools,  Justice 
Fortas  also  argued  that  the  majority 
ruling  permits  different  treatment  for 
children  in  private  and  public  schools. 
He  wrote: 

"This  statute  calls  for  furnishing 
special,  separate,  and  particular  books, 
specially,  separately,  and  particularly 
chosen  by  religious  sects  or  their  rep- 
resentatives for  use  in  their  sectarian 
schools." 

What  are  the  implications  of  Board 
of  Education  vs.  Allen? 

Clearly,  it  is  a  crushing  defeat  for 
rigid    separationists    who    oppose    all 


public  aid  to  parochial  schools,  but  it 
does  not  end  the  war.  The  permissive 
nature  of  the  decision  merely  shifts 
the  battle  to  state  legislatures,  city 
councils,  and  local  school  boards, 
which  must  decide  whether  such  aid 
is  good  public  policy. 

If  such  assistance  is  voted,  it  will 
compel  school-board  officials  to  do 
their  theological  homework  if  they 
sincerely  hope  to  prevent  approval  of 
textbooks  with  a  sectarian  slant.  They 
will  need  to  know,  for  example,  that 
references  to  Charlemagne  as  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  are  not  sectarian  but 
that  passages  which  laud  Cortez  for 
"carrying  the  true  faith  to  barbaric 
people"  are  less  objective! 

The  decision  also  will  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  parochial-school  partisans 
across  the  nation.  Onlv  a  handful  of 
states — Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  New  York — now  provide 
textbook  assistance.  The  stampede  on 
the  remaining  state  legislatures  prob- 
ably will  be  the  greatest  since  the 
California  gold  rush. 

Finally,  the  decision  will  force  more 
serious  study  of  the  distinctions  be- 
tween religious  and  secular  education. 

Earlier  Protestant-Catholic  debate 
about  material  aid  such  as  school 
buses  and  lunches  seldom  focused  on 
the  ideological  content  of  the  class- 
room curriculum.  But  in  dialogue 
about  the  content  of  textbooks  that 
basic  issue  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  permissible  for  public  funds 
to  be  used  in  secular  as  distinguished 
from  religious  education,  more  precise 
definitions  of  those  terms  will  be  nec- 
essary. Consensus  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  perhaps  impossible. 

Justice    Black    said     the    decision 

"bodes   nothing  but  evil  to  religious 

peace  in  this  country."  He  could  turn 

out  to  be  a  tragically  accurate  prophet. 

— Robert  L.  Gildea 
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coma.  Wash.;  the  Rev.  Paul  Hagiya, 
Denver,  Colo.;  William  Sutton,  Al- 
ladena,  Calif.;  the  Rev.  J.  Irwin  Trot- 
ter, Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jack  R.  Reed, 
Tupelo,  Miss.;  the  Rev.  Warren  M. 
Jenkins,  Sumter,  S.C.;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Lowery,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  George  Rice,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  the  Rev.  C.  David  Hancock, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Max  Gold- 
man, Forest  City,  Iowa;  the  Rev. 
Luther  R.  Felder,  Houston,  Texas; 
the  Rev.  Josue  Gonzales,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  the  Rev.  M.  Max  Wright,  In- 
dependence, Kans. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Nowlin,  Clovis, 
N.Mex.;  the  Rev.  John  L.  Rryan,  Ros- 
ton,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  F.  Rossing 
Smith,  Charlestown,  W.Va.;  Gloster 
D.  Current,  Hollis,  N.Y.;  and  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Nuelsen,  Englewood,  N.J. 

Bishop   Kennedy  to   Pastor 
Pasadena   Congregation 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  Rishop 
Gerald  Kennedy  has  announced  his 
intention  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
become  pastor  of  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
while  continuing  to  serve  as  Los  An- 
geles Area  episcopal  leader. 

Lawrence  T.  Cooper,  chairman  of 
a  pastor-parish  relations  committee, 
said  that  Rishop  Kennedy  will  become 
senior  minister  on  December  8  and 
preach  an  average  of  three  Sundays 
per  month.  The  position  with  the  2,- 
700-member  congregation  has  been 
vacant  since  July  1  when  Dr.  Daniel 
D.  Walker  was  appointed  to  Uni- 
versity Temple   Church,   Seattle. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  Methodist 
history  has  an  active  bishop  assumed 
pastoral  leadership  of  a  local  church 
while  remaining  as  a  bishop. 

"I  want  to  end  my  career  in  the 
local  church,"  said  Rishop  Kennedy, 
who  is  60  and  looking  ahead  to  even- 
tual retirement.  This  indicated  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  Pasadena- 
First  role  as  temporary  or  one  as  a 
visiting  preacher.  He  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy plan  to  move  from  Hollywood 
into  the  Pasadena  parsonage. 

Anglican   Bishops   Endorse 
Methodist  Reunion 

Members  of  the  two  Rritish  bodies 
are  torn  over  the  issue,  but  proposals 
for  reunion  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England  have  re- 
ceived the  blessings  of  the  bishops  of 
worldwide  Anglican  Communion  at 
its  Lambeth  Conference. 

Approved  was  a  resolution  which 
said  Lambeth  welcomed  "the  pro- 
posals for  Anglican-Methodist  unity 
in  Great  Britain  and  believes  that  the 
proposed  Service  of  Reconciliation  is 


theologically  adequate  to  achieve  its 
declared  intentions  of  reconciling  the 
two  churches  and  integrating  their 
ministries." 

Major  disagreement  has  focused  on 
the  Service  of  Reconciliation.  As  pro- 
posed, it  would  involve  mutual  laying- 
oti  of  hands  to  integrate  the  clergy 
of  both  denominations.  Criticism  of 
the  service  has  come  from  different 
quarters — those  objecting  to  what 
they  call  "quasi-ordination"  and  those 
saying  it  is  not  ordination  enough  for 
ministers. 

A  group  of  displeased  Methodists 
has  threatened  to  set  up  a  "continu- 
ing church"  if  plans  for  the  service 
go  through,  while  some  Anglicans — 
both  evangelicals  and  Anglo-Catholics 
— have  said  they  will  not  participate 
in  the  proposed  union. 

The  unity  proposals  have  not  yet 
been  voted  on  by  either  church.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  the  Rritish  Methodist 
Conference  referred  the  question  to 
grass-roots   bodies   for  "a  judgment." 

Similarly,  it  is  up  to  the  19  churches 
and  provinces  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  implement  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
which  has  no  power  to  legislate. 

Methodist,  Catholic  Talks 
Touch   on   Eucharist 

The  Eucharist  and  church  authority 
were  the  topics  of  discussion  as  19 
representatives  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  Methodist  Churches  met  in  a 
London  hotel  for  official  dialogue. 

A  statement  issued  at  the  close  of 
the  four-day  talks  said  that  "progress 


was  achieved  in  refining  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement"  on  the 
two  subjects.  The  talks  indicated  the 
"necessary  direction  for  further  dis- 
cussion," it  said. 

The  next  meeting,  in  1969  at  a 
site  to  be  picked,  will  turn  to  "a 
consideration  of  the  ministry  and  the 
ecumenical  opportunity  open  to  the 
churches  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  churches'  presentation  of 
Christian  unity  in  the  contemporary 
world   and  its   challenges." 

Dialogue  participants  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  World  Methodist 
Council  and  the  Vatican  Secretariat 
for  Christian  Unity.  Nine  Methodist 
delegates,  led  by  Rishop  Odd  Hagen 
of  Sweden,  included  U.S.  Bishops  F. 
Gerald  Ensley  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
William  R.  Cannon,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.;  and  Fred  P.  Corson  (retired) 
of  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  the   Laity  Organizes 
With  42   New  Members 

A  generous  transfusion  of  new 
blood  was  evident  in  the  membership 
of  the  United  Methodist  Roard  of 
the  Laity  as  it  met  in  Chicago  to 
organize  for  the  new  quadrennium 
and  to  elect  a  general  secretary. 

Thomas  Moore,  president  of  radio 
station  W7BCO  in  Rucyrus,  Ohio,  and 
a  former  EUR  lay  leader,  was  elected 
president  of  the  50-member  agency, 
which  is  responsible  for  working  with 
United  Methodist  lay  churchmen  in 
the  areas  of  stewardship,  training, 
men's  work,  and  related  fields. 

All  but  eight  of  the  board's  epis- 


Cameras  roll  as  Pastor  Wilfred  Bailey  instructs  an  adult  class  in  These  Four  Cozy 
Walls,  a  new  film  documenting  events  and  )>rograms  at  Casa  View  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Dallas,  Texas.  A  vital  and  often  controversial  congregation  [see  They're 
Trying  to  Be  the  Church,  May,  1967,  page  22],  Casa  View  was  selected  from  100 
local  churches  as  one  most  effectively  using  experimental  and  creative  approaches  to 
involve  all  its  people  in  searching  for  and  acting  out  mission.  Produced  by  United 
Methodist  TRAFCO  for  five  national  church  hoards,  the  film  has  its  first  national 
showing    in    mid    November,    and    later    will    be    available    for    local-church    use. 
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Dr.  Self 


copal,    ministerial,    and    lay    members 
are  on  the  board  for  the  first  time. 

Elected  to  the  top  full-time  staff 
position  of  general  secretary  was 
Dr.  David  W. 
Self,  48,  a  pro- 
fessor of  educa- 
tion at  the 
University  of  Ala- 
bama, at  Tusca- 
loosa, a  n  d  a 
former  school  ad- 
ministrator in 
Phenix  City.  He 
will  assume  his 
new  post  at  the 
board's  headquar- 
ters in  Evanston,  111.,  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Briggs  was 
chosen  to  continue  as  acting  general 
secretary  until  Dr.  Self  arrives,  at 
which  time  Dr.  Briggs  will  serve  as 
a  board  consultant  until  his  own  re- 
tirement in  about  16  months. 

Two  staff  members  were  elected  to 
head  up  two  new  divisions  of  the 
board.  The  Rev.  Clifford  B.  Lott  is 
associate  general  secretary  for  the 
Stewardship  Division;  and  Sidney  R. 
Nichols  is  associate  general  secretary 
for  the  Division  of  Lay  Life  and 
Work.  John  L.  Hereford  was  named 
business  manager  to  replace  W.  Rolfe 
Brown,  who  retired  in  September  af- 
ter 28  years  of  service. 

Under  a  provision  for  ethnic  repre- 
sentation, board  membership  was  en- 
larged by  two:  Trine  Garza,  College 
Station,  Texas,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Conference;  and  Clarence  Winches- 
ter, Greensboro,  N.C.,  now  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
but  formerly  lay  leader  of  the  Central 
Jurisdiction's  North  Carolina-Virginia 
Conference. 

Addressing  the  board.  Bishop  Earl 
G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  said  the 
"most  fundamental  task  confronting 
Christians  today  is  renewal  of  the 
church."  Building  an  inclusive  struc- 
ture for  The  United  Methodist  Church 
does  not  complete  the  task,  he  added. 
The  church  also  needs  "a  new  evan- 
gelism," the  bishop  declared.  He 
called  for  an  emphasis  on  biblical  mo- 
tivation for  evangelism  that  speaks  to 
the  "eternal  destiny  of  man,"  the 
"divine  seriousness  of  redemption," 
and  "the  awful  realism  of  sin." 

Dr.   Flemming   Favors 
A  Volunteer  Army 

A  voluntary  army  should  be  or- 
ganized to  replace  the  present  draft 
system  at  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War,  says  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming. 

The  statement  was  made  as  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  a  United  Methodist  lay- 
man,    assumed     the     presidency     of 


Macalester  C:t)llo^t\  a  United  Presby- 
terian-related school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  Flemming,  who  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, said  he  believes  the  volunteer 
concept  would  work  if  the  United 
States  took  on  the  role  of  a  "progres- 
sive employer."  Under  the  program, 
he  added,  service  should  be  made 
"just  as  attractive  as  possible." 

The  NCC  head  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  praise  for  the  work  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders.  He  called 
the  Kerner  Report  "the  most  signif- 
icant public  document  of  my  life- 
time," and  declared,  "It  is  imperative 
that  we  put  its  recommendations  into 
operation  immediately  because  time 
is  limning  out." 

New  Methodist  Church 
Elects   First  Bishop 

Dr.  Yap  Kim-Hao,  a  39-year-old 
pastor,  has  been  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  the  world's  newest  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Bishop  Yap  was  elected  August  9 
at  the  Constitutional  Conference  for 
the  newly  autonomous  church. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  comprises  the  former 
Southeastern  Asia  Central  Conference 
of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
With  68,506  members  (full  and  pre- 
paratory), it  is  one  of  the  largest  Prot- 
estant denominations  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  are  179  organized  congre- 
gations and  225  ministers.  The  church 
is  also  served  by  missionaries  from  sev- 
eral countries. 

Bishop  Yap  will  be  the  only  bishop 
in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Malaysia 


CENTURY  CLUB 

A  retired  minister  is  among 
the  five  centenarians  joining 
Together'.*  Century  Club  this 
month.   The   new   members  are; 

The  Rev.  Robert  Heseltine,  100, 
Bryantville,    Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  (Mary)  Parsons,  Sr., 
100,  New  Brighton,  Minn. 

Alton  Rowe,  Sr.,  100,  Delmar, 
N.Y. 

Peter  Wagner,  100,  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Mrs.  Cassius  M.  Weichard,  100, 
Carthage,  N.Y. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
the  Century  Club,  please  include 

the  nominee'*  present  address, 
date  of  birth,  name  of  the 
church  where  lie  or  she  is  a 
member,  and  its  location. 


'Here  is 
Security*! 


An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
provides  unfailing  income  for  life 

■  Large  yield  without  risk 

■  Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 

■  No  investment  worries 

■  Substantial  tax  savings 

■  Deep  Christian  satisfaction 

An  American  Bible  Society  Annuity 
is  an  ideal  investment  for  a  man  or 
woman  looking  toward  retirement. 
It  brings  peace  of  mind.  You  may 
start  with  as  little  as  $100,  or  con- 
vert a  large  part  of  your  estate  to  an 
Annuity. 

Income  starts  immediately— up  to 
8%  depending  on  your  age.  Pay- 
ments are  largely  tax-free  and  con- 
tinue for  life— may  be  arranged  to 
include  a  survivor. 

Your  investment  helps  the  Society 
to  translate  and  distribute  the  Scrip- 
tures in  over  415  languages  and 
dialects.  And  it  gives  you  a  personal 
part  in  carrying  God's  message  of 
peace  to  a  troubled  world. 

Every  payment  in  full  since  1843 

T-l  18~ ' 
American  Bible  Society 
1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  new 
annuity  rates  and  free  booklet  "A  Gift  that 
Lives." 


Address- 


Clly- 


Stalo- 


-Zip- 


Dote  of  Birth- 


Month  Doy  Yoor 

I  do  D  <J°  not  D  have  an  A.B.S.  Annuity 


November    1 968\  Together 
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and  Singapore,  which  will  include  five 
annual  conferences. 

Methodists  of  Malaysia-Singapore 
were  among  those  in  14  countries 
granted  permission  by  the  Uniting 
Conference  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  to  become  autonomous  or  go 
into  church  union  during  the  1964- 
68  quadrennium.  It  will  have  an  af- 
filiated autonomous  relationship  with 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

At  39,  Bishop  Yap  is  the  youngest 
Methodist  bishop  elected  this  year. 
Since  1961  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Wesley  Methodist  Church  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia's  capital.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Baker  University,  Bal- 
dwin, Kans.,  and  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology. 

After  finishing  his  seminary  train- 
ing, he  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church   in   East   Bridgewater,    Mass. 

Deaconess  Conference: 
A  Search  for  Identity 

A  deaconess  is  a  laywoman  who  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  Christian  service 
and  has  been  consecrated  and  com- 
missioned to  a  ministry  of  special  need. 
The  diaconate  is  an  ancient  order, 
mentioned  first  in  the  Letter  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans.  It  still  exists  in  a 
number  of  Protestant  denominations 
but  it  is  widely  misunderstood. 

Aware  of  the  fuzziness  of  their 
image,  90  North  American  deaconesses 
representing  nine  denominations,  in- 
cluding The  United  Methodist 
Church,  met  for  three  days  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  to  consider  for  themselves  just 
who  they  are  and  how  their  office 
as  deaconess  undergirds  their  com- 
mitment and  effectiveness  in  Christian 
service.  In  addition  to  the  North 
American  delegates,  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  over- 
seas deaconess  groups,  as  well  as  two 
Roman  Catholic  nuns  and  a  priest, 
present  as  observers. 

Papers  ranged  from  a  scholarly 
study  of  the  biblical  and  theological 
bases  of  the  diaconate  to  a  contem- 
porary consideration  of  the  new  image 
of  woman  and  its  meaning  for  the 
church.  A  central  theme  was  the  need 
for  women,  especially  women  com- 
mitted to  service  in  the  role  of  deacon- 
ess, to  fulfill  their  potential  in  church 
service.  Conversation  ranged  from 
the  theological  to  the  practical.  There 
were  breaks  for  swimming. 

A  major  result  of  the  conference 
was  to  "form  a  spiritual  unity"  among 
deaconesses  of  different  denomina- 
tions, said  Sister  Anna  Ebert,  secre- 
tary for  deaconess  service  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  act- 
ing president  of  Diakonia,  internation- 
al organization  of  45,000  deaconesses, 
who  acted  as  conference  chairman. 


Protestant  deaconesses  presently  are 
undergoing  a  kind  of  renewal,  or 
search  for  relevance  today,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Catholic  nuns, 
Sister  Ebert  said.  United  States 
churches  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence were  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Episcopal  Church,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod,  American  Lutheran 
Church,  and  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  Canadian  denominations 
sending  representatives  to  the  confer- 
ence were  the  Anglican  Church,  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Canada,  and 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

Youth  Conference  Delegates 
Protest  Czech   Invasion 

The  Russian  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia was  protested  by  several  teen- 
agers attending  the  National  Con- 
ference of  United  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  in  Washington,  D.C. 

About  25  to  30  of  the  175  delegates 
from  45  states  joined  in  a  demonstra- 
tion at  the  Russian  Embassy  as  their 
way  of  "getting  involved"  in  political 
and  social  action. 

The  purpose  of  the  week-long  as- 
sembly was  to  inform  the  young  peo- 
ple on  national  politics  and  legisla- 
tive affairs,  to  brief  them  on  certain 
social  issues,  and  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  courses  of  action  for 
their  communities  and  states. 

Drew  Pearson,  syndicated  newspa- 
per columnist,  was  among  the  jour- 
nalists, government  officials,  and 
churchmen  who  lectured  and  an- 
swered   questions.    The    group    spent 


time  visiting  senators  and  congress- 
men and  also  interviewed  leaders 
concerned  with  such  topics  as  pov- 
erty, drug  problems  in  the  ghetto, 
civil  rights,  firearms  control,  and  po- 
lice-community relations. 

Only  part  of  one  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  "business."  In  that  session, 
UMYFers  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  lower  the  minimum 
national  voting  age  to  18. 

Eight  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  Council  on  Youth  Ministry, 
whose  chairman  is  Mark  Sheldon  of 
Monticello,  111.  The  eight:  Miles 
Massie,  Westminster,  Md.;  Marcy  Lis- 
ter, Pueblo,  Colo.;  Dianne  Coffey, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Steve  Scott, 
Marshall,  Minn.;  Rita  Tyson,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  Mike  Vance,  Bedford,  Texas; 
Joan  Woodring,  Anchorage,  Alaska; 
and  Johnny  Moore,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 

New  Zealand   Relief  Team 
Withdraws  From  Viet  Nam 

A  team  of  Asian  Christian  Service 
workers  from  New  Zealand  is  being 
withdrawn  from  South  Viet  Nam  be- 
cause it  is  considered  too  dangerous. 

Asian  Christian  Service  is  spon- 
sored by  the  East  Asia  Christian  Con- 
ference. The  agency  planned  to  with- 
draw four  Australians,  and  three 
Filipinos  also.  It  is  believed  that  these 
volunteers  are  in  danger  because  of 
their  countries'  alliances  with  the 
United  States  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  Auckland  Methodist  newspaper 
said  that  the  terms  of  three  New 
Zealand  church  representatives  leav- 
ing   South    Viet    Nam    had    expired. 


United  Methodists  in  the  News 


Dr.  J.  Lem  Stokes  II  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  for  the 
1968-72  Quadrennial  Emphasis  pro- 
gram, with  offices  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Five  United  Methodist  chaplains 
have  been  cited  for  service  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  Silver  Star  was  presented 
to  Chaplain  (Capt.)  William  W. 
Erbach  of  New  Jersey  for  gallantry 
in  action. 

The  Bronze  Star  went  to  Chaplain 
(Maj.)  Richard  K.  Martin  of  Virginia; 
Chaplain  (Maj.)  Billy  M.  Whiteside 
of  North  Carolina;  and  to  Chaplain 
(Maj.)  Hoyt  A.  Dudley,  Jr.,  and  Chap- 
lain (Capt.)  John  E.  Krive,  both  of 
Kansas. 

Negro  district  superintendents  ap- 
pointed tliis  year  include:  Dr.  John  G. 
Cony,  formerly  of  the  Central  Juris- 
diction's Tennessee-Kentucky  Confer- 
ence, heading  the  newly  created 
Nashville    Southeast    District   of    the 


Tennessee  Conference;  and  Dr.  J. 
Inman  Dixon,  now  serving  the  Youngs- 
town  District  of  the  North-East  Ohio 
Conference. 

After  40  years  of  service,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond M.  Veh  has  retired  as  editor  of 
youth  publications  and  the  Yearbook 
of  the  former  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dr.  E.  Craig  Brandenburg,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  top  Christian  education  execu- 
tive of  the  former  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  will  become  as- 
sociate general  secretary  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Higher  Education  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Rev.  Quentin  C.  Lansman. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  another  leader  of  the 
former  EUB  national  education  staff, 
will  become  associate  director  in  the 
Division  of  Higher  Education's  De- 
partment of  Campus  Ministry. 
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She 

Needs 

Your 

Love 

Little  Kim  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
in  an  alley  of  Seoul,  Korea.  She  was  found 
curled  up  behind  a  box,  shivering,  hungry 
and  frightened. 

Her  G.I.  father  probably  doesn't  even 
know  she  exists.  And  since  Kim  is  a  mixed- 
blood  child,  no  relative  will  ever  claim  her. 

Only  your  love  can  help  give  little  Kim, 
and  children  just  as  needy,  the  privileges  you 
would  wish  for  your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's  Fund  you 
can  sponsor  one  of  these  youngsters.  We  use 
the  word  sponsor  to  symbolize  the  bond  of 
love  that  exists  between  you  and  the  child. 

The  cost?  Only  $12  a  month.  Your  love  is 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  because  your 
money  helps  with  nourishing  meals  . . .  medi- 
cal care  .  . .  warm  clothing  . . .  education  . . . 
understanding  housemothers  . . . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive  your  child's 
personal  history,  photograph,  plus  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  orphanage  where  your  child  lives. 
You  can  write  and  send  packages.  Your  child 
will  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your 
letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our 
overseas  offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special 
gift — a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy 
bear — you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office, 
and  the  entire  amount  will  be  forwarded, 
along  with  your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  or- 
phanages every  day.  And  they  are  urgent. 
Children  wrapping  rags  on  their  feet,  school 
books  years  out  of  date,  milk  supplies  ex- 
hausted, babies  abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938, thousands  of  American  spon- 
sors have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

Little  Kim  and  children  like  her  need  your 
love — won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  India,  Brazil. 
(Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  you  from  our 
emergency  list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country) 

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 
payment  of  S 

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 
give  $ 

□  Please  send  mc  more  information 


Name 

Address 

City 

State  


Zip. 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  arc 
tax  deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge, 
Toronto  7  TGI  IS 
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When  the  fighting  ultimately  stops,  what  then? 

World  Christian  groups  already  have  plans  to  expand  their  work 

of  ministry  to  the  desperate  needs  of  a  war-ravaged  land. 


By  J.    HARRY   HAINES,    Executive  Secretary 

United  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief 
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HAT  KIND  of  Viet  Nam 
will  we  be  confronted  with  on  the 
morning  after  the  war  stops?  After 
that  tiny  country  has  absorbed 
more  bombs  than  were  dropped 
during  World  War  II,  how  many  of 
the  33  million  Vietnamese  will  be 
alive?  Who  is  going  to  help  rebuild 
this  war-torn  land? 

There  are  some  imponderables  in 
answering  these  questions,  but 
there  are  some  certainties,  too. 
Nearly  2.5  million  destitute  refu- 
gees will  want  to  go  home,  some 
to  tiny  mountain  hamlets  or  to  a 
collection  of  huts  in  the  rice  delta. 
More  than  likely  their  former  homes 
long  since  will  have  been  destroyed. 
Bamboo  saplings  will  have  to  be 
cut  for  new  homes;  sheets  of  roof- 
ing iron  will  be  scarce.  Fruit  trees 
may  be  defoliated  and  dead.  Age- 
old  irrigation  ditches  will  have  to 
be  repaired,  and  a  thousand  other 
tasks  done. 

The  damage  to  Viet  Nam's  social 
fabric  has  been  enormous:  Many 
families  can  never  be  reunited. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  children 
abandoned  or  separated  from  their 
Families  will  grow  up  far  from  their 
birthplaces.  At  least  25,000  ampu- 
tees— from  babies  to  old  people — 
will  need  urgent  attention. 

In  this  land  of  rich  soil,  heavy 
rainfall,  and  abundant  forests,  there 
is  severe  hunger.  Food  must  be  im- 


ported to  areas  which  formerly  ex- 
ported it.  With  only  one  doctor  for 
every  100,000  people  ( in  the  United 
States  the  ratio  is  one  for  every 
600),  malnutrition  and  tuberculosis 
are  rampant,  along  with  trachoma, 
intestinal  parasites,  and  other  tropi- 
cal maladies. 

Aware  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's urgent  needs,  leaders  of  major 
Protestant  denominations  met  in 
New  York  in  1966  and  decided  they 
could  delay  action  no  longer.  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  (VCS),  an 
ecumenical  service  agency,  was  es- 
tablished with  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  accepting  responsi- 
bility for  program  leadership.  Mem- 
ber agencies  include  Church  World 
Service,  in  which  the  United  Meth- 
odist Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief (UMCOR)  is  a  partner,  and 
Lutheran  World  Relief. 

To  date,  105  American  and  Viet- 
namese doctors,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, child-care  experts,  and  agri- 
culturists have  volunteered  for  two 
years  of  service  with  Vietnam 
Christian  Service.  UMCOR  present- 
ly has  12  workers  in  Viet  Nam  and 
this  year  will  provide  $200,000  of 
the  current  $675,000  VCS  budget. 

Immediate  programs  include 
child  feeding  in  refugee  camps, 
emergency  medical  and  housing 
projects  in  the  suburbs  of  Saigon 
and    at    Hue,    Tarn    Ky,    Pleiku, 


omorrow 


Age-old  problems  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  disease  are  multiplied 
by  war's  j>hysical  destruction  and 
its  damage  to  the  social  fabric. 

Nhatrang,  Nga  Be,  and  Dak  To. 
Some  50,000  children  are  being 
cared  for. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W.  Thomp- 
son, veteran  Methodist  missionaries 
from  Japan,  direct  work  at  two  cen- 
ters in  Saigon.  The  Rehabilitation 
Center  is  mainly  for  amputees — 
men,  women,  and  children.  Service 
there  has  been  extended  to  include 
paraplegics,  the  blind,  and  polio 
victims,  mainly  children.  The  pro- 
gram in  each  case  includes  healing 
the  patient's  wounds,  giving  him 
artificial  legs  and  arms  where  nec- 
essary or  skill  in  operating  self-pro- 
pelled wheelchairs,  and  teaching 
him  a  trade.  In  any  one  day  there 
are  as  many  as  500  patients.  After 
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the  cease-fire,  at  least  six  more  of 
these  centers  will  be  needed. 

The  other  center  of  the  Thomp- 
sons' social  work  is  in  a  Saigon 
slum,  "The  Cemetery,"  so  called  be- 
cause a  cemetery  there  is  used  for 
shelter.  Dwellers  use  tombstones 
to  build  their  shacks. 

These  are  people  in  agony.  They 
live  here  under  conditions  that  al- 
most defy  description.  A  building 
in  the  center  of  the  slum  is  used  for 
Head  Start  preschooler  classes,  lit- 
eracy training  for  grade-school 
dropouts,  sewing  classes,  a  reading 
room,  and  a  clinic.  This  clearly  is 
a  ministry  of  compassion. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  build  600 
new  homes  alongside  "The  Ceme- 
tery." Vietnam  Christian  Service,  in 
co-operation  with  South  Viet  Nam's 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Wel- 
fare, will  direct  the  project  and  sup- 
ply the  building  materials.  The 
homes  will  be  of  permanent,  ce- 
ment-block construction. 

After  the  cease-fire  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  of  the  Thompsons 
and  their  colleagues  will  need  to  be 
greatly  expanded  as  VCS  works 
with  an  even  larger  number  of 
homeless  and  destitute  people. 

Those  who  saw  Germany  in  1945 
or  South  Korea  in  1953  will  recog- 
nize much  of  this  scene  as  familiar 
and  equally  agonizing.  The  needs 
in  Viet  Nam  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  will  require  a  special 
refugee  and  rehabilitation  organiza- 
tion. This  body  may  take  the  pat- 
tern of  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Relief  Agency  and  may  be  charged 
with  the  massive  problems  of  re- 
ordering the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial potential  of  Viet  Nam. 

In  addition  to  what  the  United 
Nations  and  a  host  of  governmental 
and  international  agencies  can  do. 
the  church's  role  will  be  essentially 
one  of  reconciliation  and  assistance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  people.  Our 
primary  task  may  be  the  reuniting 
and  resettlement  of  families. 

Part  of  the  new  $20  million  Fund 
for  Reconciliation  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  has  been  desig- 
nated for  relief  and  reconstruction 
in  war-ravaged  areas.  At  least  $2 
million  probably  will  be  requested 
from  this  fund  for  Viet  Nam  alone. 

Already  under  consideration  is 
a  Christian  service  appeal  by  main- 
major  denominations  to  support  a 


long-range  10  to  15-year  Christian 

relief   and   rehabilitation   program. 

Because  great  uncertainties  sur- 
round the  Paris  peace  talks,  the 
churches  through  Vietnam  Chris- 
tian Service  have  prepared  three 
different  blueprints  for  postwar  re- 
lief. These  are  under  constant  re- 
view, to  be  in  readiness  for  action 
on  as  little  as  72  hours  notice. 

Plan  A:  It  is  recognized  that  in 
the  postwar  period,  helping  to  re- 
build war-ravaged  areas  may  in- 
clude much  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Indo-China.  Aid  possibly 
will  be  needed  not  only  in  Viet 
Nam  but  also  in  Laos,  where  there 
are  already  600,000  refugees,  and 
in  parts  of  Cambodia.  Christian 
compassion  should  be  expressed  on 
an  international  and  ecumenical 
basis,  involving  resources  of  per- 
sonnel and  funds  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  Asian 
churches. 

The  Protestant  churches  in  Vict 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  are  re- 
lated to  the  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance,  which  has  extremely 
limited  resources  and  is  numerical- 
ly small.  The  task  of  United  Meth- 
odists and  other  churchmen  in  post- 
war Viet  Nam  will  be  to  provide  a 
Christian  presence  to  meet  human 
need,  not  to  establish  new  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  minimum 
of  300  doctors,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, and  relief  workers  will  be 
needed.  Fund  raising  for  a  possible 
long-term  involvement,  together 
with  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
assignment  of  personnel,  will  in- 
volve many  people. 

The  Vietnam  Task  Force  of 
Church  World  Service  already  has 
alerted  UMCOR  and  the  service 
agencies  of  other  CWS  member 
churches  to  begin  to  identify  per- 
sonnel who  could  be  recruited  on 
short  notice.  United  Methodist  lay- 
men with  required  skills  who  are 
interested  in  such  Viet  Nam  service 
may  contact  UMCOR  in  New  York. 

Plan  B:  If  the  terms  of  the  cease- 
fire preclude  a  United  States  pres- 
ence but  make  possible  the  pres- 
ence of  Christian  workers  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  Ameri- 
can churches  would  do  everything 
possible  to  make  financial  resources 
available  through  ecumenical  chan- 
nels.   At    the    East    Asia    Christian 


Conference  assembly  in  Bangkok 
last  February,  it  was  agreed  that 
Asian  churches  would  be  encour- 
aged to  help  provide  trained  per- 
sonnel and  funds  in  postwar  Viet 
Nam.  Similar  resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  through  its  Division  ol 
Inter-Church  Aid.  The  WCC's 
member  churches  have  been  alerted 
to  this  possibility. 

Plan  C:  The  question  of  whether 
North  Viet  Nam  can  be  included 
in  postwar  relief  and  rehabilitation 
plans  is  not  yet  answerable.  Much 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  A  further  unan- 
swered question  is  whether  all  aid 
from  Christian  churches  and  volun- 
tary agencies  might  be  barred  from 
both  South  and  North  Viet  Nam. 
This  possibility  is  remote,  but  if  it 
should  happen,  the  churches  would 
work  with  Christian  relief  commit- 
tees in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

These  blueprints  call  for  the 
closest  co-operation  with  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Viet  Nam  and 
Laos  which  has  approximately  40,- 
000  members.  They  envisage  an  ex- 
pansion of  Vietnam  Christian  Ser- 
vice, with  its  accumulated  experi- 
ence, making  it  the  co-ordinating 
agency  related  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Buddhist,  and  intergovern- 
mental agencies  involved. 

The  plans  for  a  continuing  ser- 
vice ministry  are  under  constant 
review  based  on  frequent  visits  to 
Viet  Nam  by  denominational  relict 
executives  and  Church  World  Ser- 
vice staff  members  and  by  almost 
daily  reports  from  the  VCS  staff. 

This  ministry  needs  no  defense, 
ll  is  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel,  and 
our  Lord  speaks  of  the  judgment  of 
mankind  being  based  on  our  will- 
ingness to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  his  name. 

After  we  have  done  these  things, 
ministering  to  immediate  human 
needs,  what  then?  Questions  of 
estrangement,  reconciliation,  and 
justice  today  confront  the  entire 
Vietnamese  nation.  If  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  anything  to  say 
at  this  point,  it  must  speak  to  the 
conditions  that  created  the  conflict 
in  Viet  Nam — conditions  which 
may  be  present  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
so  that  other  Viet  Nams  will  not 
be  possible.  D 
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By  LARRY  A.  JACKSON 
Provost,  Callison  College 
University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 
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IN  MY  TOWN,  there  are  a  few  intelligent 
people  who  do  not  find  the  church  boring — 
but  not  many.  I  am  intrigued  as  to  why  even 
a  few  still  find  the  church  relevant,  exciting, 
and  worthy  of  their  investment  in  time  and  energy. 
As  I  look  at  the  people  who  attend  church,  at  this 
point  in  the  20th  century,  I  seem  to  see  two  groups. 
One  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  read  the- 
ology and  church  journals,  whose  minds  are  informed 
and  corrected  by  the  church's  contemporary  prophets, 
whose  souls  are  excited  by  tasks  of  renewal  to  which 
Christian  ethics  call  us,  and  whose  lives  are  examples 
of  people  trying  to  structure  love  by  working  for  jus- 
tice in  their  communities. 

This  group  is  not  defeated  by  the  dullness  of  many 
local  churches,  for  when  they  think  of  the  "church"' 
they  usually  see  beyond  its  local  boundaries.  They 
think  of  the  few  prophetic  voices  being  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  church  around  the  world.  They  think  of 
a  few  clergymen  and  laymen  who  have  been  willing, 
in  our  time,  to  place  their  lives  and  careers  on  the 
line  for  justice  in  international  and  racial  relations. 
They  think  of  men  like  Bonhoeffer,  Tillich  and  Nie- 
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buh'r,  Robinson  and  Cox,  who  by  word  and  example 
have  made  being  a  Christian  defensible  in  our  time  of 
religious  wars,  mass  killing,  alienation,  and  despair. 
These  people  are  excited  because,  by  some  grace,  they 
have  seen  the  glory  of  the  church.  But  they  are  lew 
in  number. 

Another  group,  much  larger,  remains  committed  to 
the  church  and  all  its  organizational  demands  even 
though  deep  within  themselves  they  doubt  its  rele- 
vance and  resent  its  ethical  demands.  This  group,  in 
relatively  large  numbers,  continues  to  get  all  starched 
up  to  attend  church  every  Sunday,  simply  because 
emotionally  they  believe  that  Christianity  offers  them 
a  kind  of  post-death  insurance  policy.  They  hope  that 
regular  penance  (church  attendance)  will  earn  them 
eternal  salvation. 

Many  of  these  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that 
some  of  their  social  and  ethical  attitudes  are  not  com- 
patible with  Christian  ethics,  but  they  have  been 
taught  that  God  is  a  forgiving  Father.  They  hope  that 
at  death,  should  it  really  be  proved  that  God  does 
not  approve  of  racial  exclusiveness  or  buccaneer  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  he  will  be  at  least  as  tolerant 
toward  them  as  he  wanted  them  to  be  toward  others 
in  life. 

This  latter  group  goes  to  church  also  because  they 
think  churchgoing  is  good  for  the  country  and  good 
for  the  children. 

As  the  church  becomes  less  popular  and  more  rele- 
vant, most  people  in  this  second  group  will  leave,  and 
I  think  that  will  be  a  good  thing.  It  does  not  deserve 
our  attention.  What  does  cry  for  attention  is  the  ques- 
tion: How  can  the  local  church  be  structured  so  that 
it  will  reflect  in  the  local  community  the  church's  real 
glory?  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  having  to  further  con- 
vince anyone  that  this  is  a  relevant  question. 

LIVE  A  FEW  blocks  from  a  large  church 
which  is  a  magnificent  example  of  contem- 
porary architecture.  From  time  to  time  a 
prophetic  sermon  is  preached  there.  But  that 
church  is  about  as  relevant  to  the  issues  and  the  func- 
tioning of  this  community  as  my  vermiform  appendix 
is  to  my  body.  Enough  people,  from  the  two  gioups 
mentioned,  attend  this  church  every  Sunday  to  fool 
one  another  into  thinking  this  institution  should  be 
supported  with  hard  currency.  But  the  most  exciting 
message  delivered  by  that  church  is  delivered  by  its 
impressive  architecture.  I  travel  around  enough  to 
know  that  the  situation  of  that  church  is  not  unique — 
except  that  it  at  least  does  have  good  architecture. 

Yet,  I  believe  that  even  a  small  group  of  people 
could  bring  new  life  to  a  dead  church  if  they  had  the 
will  to  force  a  change  in  structure,  a  minimal  con- 
sensus about'  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  a  plan. 
The  question  is:  Can  the  will,  a  consensus,  and  a  plan 
be  found? 

The  will  to  force  change  is  paralyzed  now  by  a 
concern,  justified  or  not,  that  the  creation  of  a  real 
church  would  render  many  pseudo-Christians  institu- 
tionally homeless.  But  this  paralysis  is  being  dispelled 


by  the  intensity  ol  our  contemporar)  Frustration.  Man) 
of  those  whom  1  have  characterized  in  the  first  group, 
those  searching  for  renewal,  are  coming  to  see  that  we 
have  but  one  imperative:  be  the  church!  The  courage 
to  be  the  church  includes  the  courage  to  be  a  statistical 
minority  in  the  modern  world. 

THE  NEED  FOR  a  minimal  consensus  in  a 
renewal  group  about  the  nature  of  the  ehureh 
is  harder  to  fulfill  than  finding  the  will  to 
change.  The  limiting  adjective,  minimal,  is 
important. 

We  now  have  had  enough  experience  to  know  thai 
church  renewal  is  not  going  to  come  in  our  time  if 
such  renewal  is  dependent  upon  our  finding  theological 
consensus.  There  arc  many  people  whose  lives  are 
informed  and  corrected  by  the  Christian  ethic  of  love 
who  do  not  intellectually  accept  any  of  the  church's 
ancient  creeds. 

But  a  renewal  group  does  need  a  minimal  consensus 
about  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
might  include  these  three  points: 

1.  A  belief  that  in  Jesus  the  Christ  man  has  an  ade- 
quate revelation  about  the  nature  of  essential  life  and 
God's  purposes  for  man.  Even  in  our  time  of  ethical 
confusion,  a  renewal  group  would  believe-  that  man 
does  have  a  norm  for  action.  That  norm  informs  us 
that  we  are  judged  simply  by  whether  or  not  we  live 
with  our  fellow-men  in  love. 

2.  A  belief  that  Christians  realize  their  humanness 
in  history  by  working  to  structure  love  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  justice.  On  the  operational  level,  love  is  justice. 
We  give  flesh  and  power  to  love  by  working  for  justice 
in  our  society.  Although  Christian  love  may  sometimes 
go  beyond  justice,  it  never  fails  to  meet  the  test  of 
justice. 

3.  An  awesome  awareness,  informed  by  theology, 
psychology,  and  literature,  that  man  has  a  recurring 
tendency  to  overrate  himself.  IK-  pridefully  places 
himself  in  the  center  of  all  equations.  \  renewal  group 
would  need  to  believe  that  man  has  the  existential 
necessity  to  examine  himself  and  his  value  system 
ruthlessly  from  time  to  time  so  that  he  might  confess 
his  shortcomings  and  seek  renewal.  The  church  must 
inspire  us  to  ruthless  honesty  about  ourselves  and  our 
society,  but  it  must  inspire  this  ruthless  honesty  within 
a  supporting  community  of  love  and  forgiveness. 

TURNING  TO  Till',  kind  of  program  thai 
might  characterize  an  exciting,  relevant  local 
church.  I  believe  such  a  program  would  have 
to  include  at  least  these  three  elements: 
1.  Several  brief  worship  periods  each  week  would 
be  designed  to  help  people  examine  their  lives  and 
values  honestly,  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Christ  event.  These  worship  services  would  be  short 
aesthetically  pleasing,  and  contemporary.  They  would 
be  scheduled  for  maximum  convenience  and  in  har- 
mony with  life  patterns  ol  the  community  served  bv 
tin-  church. 

It  would  be  important  to  set  up  most  of   these  WOr- 
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ship  periods  not  to  include  a  moral  homily  or  a  theo- 
logical exposition.  Many  critics  are  questioning 
whether  the  sermon  is  any  longer  a  viable  method  by 
which  to  instruct  or  enlighten. 

2.  Many  scheduled  study  groups  would  be  needed. 
These  groups  would  divide  the  congregation  according 
to  interests  and  vocational  competence,  so  that  they 
might  study  in  depth  those  forces  which  retard  achieve- 
ment of  justice  in  our  local,  national,  and  international 
life.  Such  study  groups  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
Christians  who  are  serious  about  working  in  our  soci- 
ety to   structure   love   by   trying   to   achieve   justice. 

The  problems  of  our  society  are  so  complex  that 
church  groups  have  no  right  to  judge  it  or  to  work 
for  change  unless  they  have  the  discipline  to  study 
society's  problems  in  detail.  Such  study  groups  would 
furnish  a  place  where  church  members  of  various  ages, 
ethnic  origins,  and  vocational  concerns  could  work 
together.  Their  sessions,  like  worship  periods,  would 
be  scheduled  for  the  convenience  of  members. 

It  would  be  essential,  in  these  study  groups,  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  various  economic  and  racial 
minorities.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  blacks  find 
white,  middle-class  Americans  somewhat  repulsive. 
But  middle-class  whites  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
to  understand  racial  tensions  in  America  must  have 
the  intelligent  guidance  of  blacks.  Though  blacks  are 
justifiably  uninterested  in  helping  white  Christians 
assuage  their  consciences  by  worshiping  in  their 
"white"  churches,  I  believe  that  militant  blacks  would 
join  serious  study  groups — even  those  sponsored  by  a 
church. 

Concerns  of  these  study  groups  would  range  from 
local  to  national  to  international  problems.  The  groups 
would  be  concerned  not  only  with  acquiring  informa- 
tion and  understanding,  but  also  with  devising  tech- 
niques to  effect  change.  Out  of  study,  action  would  be 
born. 

3.  The  church  would  use  all  possible  means,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  study  groups,  to  nurture  an  understand- 
ing of  man's  existential  situation  in  our  time.  The 
church  cannot  talk  meaningfully  to  modern  man  un- 
less it  understands  him.  To  understand  him  the  church 
must  look  seriously  at  modern  art,  poetry,  drama,  and 
literature. 

The  church's  prudent  sense  of  propriety  seems  ir- 
relevant to  youth  in  a  time  when  dramatists  and 
moviemakers  are  bold  enough  to  examine  the  human 
condition  with  ruthless  honesty.  A  teen-ager  who  has 
been  wounded  by  some  of  the  tensions  and  hostilities 
which  build  up  in  many  modern  marriages  will  find 
such  movies  as  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  or 
Two  for  the  Road  far  more  honest  studies  of  the  family 
than  the  conventional  church  lecture  on  marriage  and 
the  family.  The  church  must  use  movies  like  this  as 
part  of  its  effort  to  teach  about  marriage  and  the 
family. 

A  church  free  enough  to  allow  the  use  of  art,  music, 
drama,  and  movies  to  aid  the  community  in  its  quest 
for  understanding  could  perhaps  become  relevant  to 
persons  of  high-school  and  college  age.  Enough  really 


good  films  are  available  now  at  modest  fees  to  pro- 
vide exciting  material  on  which  to  base  a  youth  group's 
search  into  the  question  of  what  it  means  to  be  human 
in  our  time. 

I  AM  RECOMMENDING  that  the  church 
seek  new  means  of  accomplishing  purposes 
for  which  it  now  relies  on  youth  groups,  the 
church  school,  and  Sunday-morning  worship. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  activities  do  not  meet  either 
the  modern  Christian's  need  to  worship  or  his  need 
to  study  contemporary  issues  in  the  light  of  faith. 

To  structure  the  local  church  according  to  what  I 
am  proposing  would  radically  change  the  role  of  the 
minister.  But  isn't  it  time  we  asked  some  radical  ques- 
tions? Questions  such  as:  "Does  the  kind  of  church 
proposed  here  really  need  ordained  clergymen?"  and 
"Has  Protestantism  ever  been  able  to  justify  having 
two  kinds  of  Christians — lay  and  clerical?" 

The  kind  of  church  I  am  proposing  might  employ  a 
layman  trained  in  theology  who  would  be  designated 
as  "teacher  in  residence  and  co-ordinator  of  program." 
From  Quakers  and  Mormons  we  have  acquired  con- 
siderable empirical  evidence  that  a  congregation  with- 
out an  ordained  minister  will  assume  responsibility  for 
pastoral  care,  counseling,  and  welfare.  And  it  is  in  the 
congregation  that  such  responsibility  should  rest. 

Our  seminaries  today  are  filled  with  young  men  who 
are  interested  in  theological  study,  but  who  are  not 
interested  in  entering  a  conventional  ministry.  A  recent 
report  from  the  American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  revealed  that  only  20  percent  of  the  students 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  plan  to  enter  the  pas- 
torate. Two  years  ago,  the  figure  was  53  percent.  A 
similar  trend  is  noted  in  other  seminaries. 

One  of  the  reasons  students  are  not  interested  is 
that  congregations  expect  them  to  be  both  more  and 
less  than  human.  I  do  not  believe  congregations  would 
have  difficulty  recruiting  "teachers  in  residence."  The 
difference  between  the  "teacher  in  residence"  and 
other  laymen  would  be  a  difference  in  training — the 
only  valid  difference  that  ever  existed  between  layman 
and  minister  in  Protestantism. 

The  "teacher  in  residence"  would  be  the  co-ordina- 
tor of  an  educational  program  which  would  utilize 
the  strengths  of  various  specialists  in  the  congregation, 
but  he  should  be  required  to  devote  significant  hours 
to  study  each  week  so  that  he  might  be  a  good  teacher 
and  an  effective  defender  of  the  faith. 

Though  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  I  would  guess  that 
a  church  which  structured  its  program  in  this  way 
would  find  that  a  majority  of  modern  Christians  would 
prefer  to  worship  and  study  on  a  weekday  evening. 
This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  church  surrender 
its  present  overt  and  subtle  efforts  to  inspire  guilt  in 
all  who  do  not  warm  a  pew  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  on 
Sundays.  Those  ministers  not  flexible  enough  to  con- 
template using  Sunday  for  rest  and  renewal  can  take 
hope  in  the  safe  prediction  that  habit  would  insure  the 
appearance  of  at  least  a  small  group  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings for  a  generation  or  two.  □ 
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BY  VIVIAN  MOFFITT 


the  eleventh  talent 

Church  and  home  must  help  the  bright  child  develop 

that  precious  talent  for  reaching  across  differences  in  ability 

to  understand  and  have  respect  for  the  slow  learner. 


Or 


'NE  OF  the  special  thrills  of 
watching  my  nephews  and  niece 
grow  up  came  when  the  two  older 
hoys,  both  honor  pupils,  were  in 
the  primary  grades. 

They  were  telling  me  about  their 
friend  Bobby,  who  found  it  rather 
hard  to  learn.  "But,"  they  assured 
me,  "Bobby  knows  he  is  slow  so 
he  starts  earlier  and  tries  harder, 
and  he  nearly  always  has  his  les- 
sons." 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  about 
Bobby's  determination  and  even 
more  pleased  that  my  nephews,  for 
whom  learning  was  easy,  could  ap- 
preciate him. 

In  Jesus'  parable  of  the  talents, 
the  master  commended  his  servant 
who  turned  2  talents  into  4  just  as 
warmly  as  he  did  the  servant  who 
had  swelled  5  talents  to  10.  He 
understood  the  difference  in  their 
capabilities.  Both  were  industrious 
and  loyal,  and  proportionately  they 
had  done  equally  well. 

Sometimes,  though,  I  have  won- 
dered what  the  10-talent  servant 
thought  of  the  servant  who  was 
able  to  amass  only  4  talents.  Did  he 
look  down  on  him,  with  pity,  or 
with  tolerance?  Did  he  offer  help, 
in  a  patronizing  way?  Or  did  he 
recognize  the  worth  of  a  man 
whose  modest  persistence  made 
him  a  co-worker  to  be  proud  of? 

The  11th  talent— the  talent  for 
appreciating  the  courageous  plod- 
der— obviously  is  not  the  talent 
which  was  taken  away  from  the 
one-talent  servant  who  had 
hoarded  his  talent  instead  of  try- 
ing to  increase  it.  Defeated  before 
he  began,  not  by  the  smallness  of 
his  portion  but  by  his  own  self-pity 
and  envy,  that  servant  had  no 
talent  for  appreciating  others. 


Our  modern  educational  system 
places  increasing  emphasis  on  spe- 
cial classes  for  gifted  children,  and 
as  physical  and  social  sciences  be- 
come more  complex  and  highly 
specialized,  this  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  necessary.  But  still,  to- 
morrow's leader,  with  his  broad 
and  rigorous  intellectual  training, 
will  have  to  be  able  to  recognize 
character  and  high  motivation 
among  the  people  he  is  to  lead. 

Fortunately,  most  communities 
keep  their  special  classes  for  bril- 
liant children  within  the  public- 
school  system,  and  while  the  gifted 
youngsters  are  set  apart,  they  rarely 
are  segregated  completely.  Yet  the 
limited  association  they  have  with 
children  of  less  ability  will  not 
guarantee  the  mutual  respect  each 
needs  to  have  for  the  other.  It  is 
the  parents  of  the  gifted  child  who 
must  help  him  develop  the  11th 
talent,  beginning  early  to  teach  him 
the  spirit  of  Christian  humility. 

When  the  bright  tot  brings  home 
a  playmate  whose  IQ  obviously  is 
lower  than  his  own,  what  will  his 
parents  say  about  his  visitor?  Will 
they  point  out  the  incidents  that 
reveal  the  difference  in  intelli- 
gence? Or  will  they  speak  of  the 
other  child's  skill  at  games,  his 
neatness,  his  politeness? 

When  the  talented  child  speaks 
of  classmates  who  seem  "stupid," 
he  can  be  told  that  just  as  some 
children  are  tall  for  their  age,  or 
can  run  faster,  or  can  sing  better, 
some  children  learn  easily.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  everyone  does 
his  best,  and  nobody  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  person  who  makes 
an  extra  effort  to  do  the  difficult. 

As  children  approach  adoles- 
cence,     the     church      becomes      a 


needed  ally  in  fostering  the  11th 
talent.  In  classes  and  discussions 
as  well  as  in  formal  worship,  it 
can  stress  the  need  for  mutual  lov- 
ing concern,  the  values  in  humble, 
dedicated  service,  and  the  worth 
of  human  personality  without  re- 
gard to  physical  or  mental  ability. 
Youngsters  learn  quickly  from  so- 
cial and  recreational  activities,  and 
church  youth  groups  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  call  forth  a  variety 
of  talents  in  noncompetitive  ways. 
The  poor  reader  whose  attempt  to 
lead  a  worship  service  is  an  ordeal 
for  all  may  be  skillful  at  building 
sets  for  a  play.  The  girl  who  never 
speaks  out  in  discussions  may  bake 
delicious  brownies. 

What  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  slow  learner  who  "starts 
earlier  and  tries  harder"  and  the 
slow  learner  who  becomes  a  misfit 
and  a  dropout?  Numerous  factors 
may  enter  in,  but  it  is  certain  he 
will  try  harder  to  make  good  when 
he  feels  he  is  accepted — acceptance 
within  his  own  age  group  is  espe- 
cially important.  So  whether  he 
scorns  academic  achievement  or 
works  hard  for  it  w  ill  depend  part- 
ly on  whether  he  meets  cold  aloof- 
ness or  friendly  respect  from  those 
who  are  more  at  home  in  the  scho- 
lastic environment. 

Every  young  person  is  entitled 
to  the  education  he  needs  to  de- 
velop his  potential,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  ability  at  any  level. 
And  while  the  school  is  helping 
students  develop  2  talents  into  1 
and  5  talents  into  10,  home  and 
church  must  work  together  to  help 
them  develop  the  11th  talent— that 
precious  talent  lor  reaching  across 
differences  in  ability  with  under- 
standing and  respect.  □ 
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Teen  Action  Group  members 
bring  fun  and  companionship  to  many 
neighborhood  youngsters.  Julie 
Perry  helps  Shirley  (above)  enjoy  the 
park,  while  popular  Andy  Anderson 
directs  basketball  action. 


When  conventional  youth  programs  fizzled 

at  First  United  Methodist  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  teens 

developed  a  new  one.  Their  'Teen  Action  Group'  succeeds 

because  its  members  have  one  trait  in  common  .  .  . 


They  Thrive 

on 
Involvement 


By  DICK  RUSSELL 


L 


ARRY, 

Negro     in 
looked    up 


the  eight-year-old 
the  brown  sweater, 
at  Ron  Casteel  and 
grinned.  The  two  had  just  finished 
playing  in  an  afternoon  basketball 
game  at  a  Lawrence,  Kans.,  gym- 
nasium. 

"Come  on  Larry,"  said  his  17- 
year-old  "big  brother"  of  the  past 
several  months.  "We'd  better  get 
you  home  before  your  mother  starts 
worrying." 

Besides  playing  basketball,  Ron 
Casteel  has  thought  about  the 
world  he's  growing  up  in.  "There's 
a  lot  of  superficiality  running 
around  in  this  world,"  he  says.  "Life 
can't  be  simply  for  pleasure.  There 
has  to  be  some  meaning  to  life. 
TAG  has  been  a  good  instrument 
in  developing  that  meaning." 

Two  nights  later  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Bowers,  associate  minister  at  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Lawrence,  stood  before  a  Sunday- 
evening  church  gathering.  His  topic 
was  supernaturalism,  a  seeming]) 
unusual  one  for  a  youth  group. 
Even  more  unusual  was  the  number 


of  high-school  students  attending — 
close  to  100. 

"Depth  is  beginning  to  be  a  real- 
ity," he  explains.  "These  kids  are 
starting  to  think  beyond  analytical 
training  to  the  whys  instead  of  just 
the  hows.  TAG  provides  a  labora- 
tory in  which  to  develop  this  mean- 
ing." 

Exactly  what  is  TAG,  this  "lab- 
oratory" that  develops  meaning? 
TAG  stands  for  Teen  Action 
Group:  "A  group  of  teens  who 
have  decided  to  show  a  few  people 
a  few  things  about  really  living," 
says  First  United  Methodist 
Church's  bulletin. 

In  an  era  when  young  America 
is  often  berated  for  draft-dodging, 
pot-smoking,  and  generally  not  car- 
ing, these  Lawrence  students  have 
come  up  with  a  unique  nonde- 
nominational  youth  group.  It  is 
based  on  action  and  involvement — 
interpersonal  relationships  as  well 
as  inner-city  and  community  in- 
volvement. 

Ironically,  the  TAG  slogan 
sounds  straight  out  of  hippie-land: 
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In  the  TAG  lounge  on  the  second  floor  of  the  church  {above)  a  "big  brother"  teaches 

the  fundamentals  of  pool.   Another   TAG   program   brings  Kathij  Criqui  to  visit   Mrs.  Helen   Bushong  in 

a  rest  home.   Such  everyday  activities  help   teens  discover  meaning  and  joy  in  living. 


"Don't  get  so  hung  up  on  your 
hang-ups  that  you  can't  do  your 
own  thing."  But  "doing  your  own 
thing"  means  more  than  rebellion  to 
this  group. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ers, activities  range  from  big 
brother  and  big  sister  relationships 
with  underprivileged  children  to 
inner-city  work  camps,  a  job-train- 
ing center,  and  in-depth  group  dis- 
cussion meetings.  Now,  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  after  its  inception, 
about  140  Lawrence  teens  partici- 
pate in  TAG,  100  of  them  actively. 

"A  youth  program  that  catches 
the  imagination  of  today's  teens  is 
rare,"  says  Mr.  Bowers,  who  became 
affiliated  with  the  church  in  June, 
1967.  "It's  a  matter  of  finding  the 
inside  track  of  teen-agers  today  and 
saying  something  relevant  to  them. 
Youth  leaders  often  fail  to  com- 
municate to  the  teens  because  they 
think  in  different  grooves.  So  we've 
let  the  kids  themselves  try  to  pin- 
point   their    needs    and    interests." 

TAG  was  formed  in  July,  1967, 
an  outgrowth  of  a  Methodist  Youth 
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Fellowship  program  that  involved 
only  15  active  members. 

"They  were  an  active  bunch  of 
teen-agers  and  didn't  fit  the  pious 
stereotype  of  church-youth 
groups,"  recalls  Pastor  Bowers. 
"But  they  decided  the  first  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  a  meaning- 
ful program  was  to  ditch  the  stere- 
otype. So  they  changed  their  name 
to  TAG  and  made  it  nondenomina- 
tional  instead  of  just  Methodist." 

Two  big  summer  parties,  dubbed 
Thing  No.  1  and  Thing  No.  2. 
started  TAG's  name  circulating 
among  the  students.  When  school 
began,  the  founders  of  TAG  de- 
cided to  start  a  dance  center.  Tak- 
ing $300  of  their  own  and  some 
funds  advanced  by  the  church  they 
set  about  transforming  an  adjacent 
church-owned  ballroom  which 
hadn't  been  used  in  12  years.  The 
result  was  Thirsty  Ear,  a  colorful 
youth  center.  And  TAG  began  to 
be  "in"  with  the  high-school  set. 

Meetings  began  in  September, 
1967.  By  the  third  week.  25  inter- 
ested   members    took    a    three-day 


The  Rev.  Dennis  Bowers   (left),  associate  minister,  draws  Up  to  100  teens  for  his  Sunday 

evening  discussions.  As  eager  to  teach  as  to  learn,  teens  tutor  youngsters  individually.  Andy  Anderson   (right) 

helps  Larry,  a  young  friend,  find  a  library  hook  needed  for  a  schoolwork  assignment. 


trip  to  the  Ozarks.  Students  who 
had  little  previous  relationship  with 
each  other  at  school  discovered 
common  goals  and  ideas. 

"I've  never  seen  a  group  of  teen- 
agers form  along  this  diverse  a 
line,"  Mr.  Bowers  recalls.  "It's  im- 
possible to  stereotype  a  TAG  mem- 
ber. We've  got  intellectuals,  rebels, 
introverts,  and  cheerleaders." 

Action  and  involvement  on  many 
levels  developed.  Small  discussion 
circles  called  K-groups  ("K"  stands 
for  the  Greek  word  koinonia  which 
signified  the  community  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  early  church)  were 
formed,  service  projects  were  initi- 
ated, and  membership  grew.  Seven- 
teen-year-old Bette  Booth  explains 
why:  "I  just  got  sick  of  the  'who  is 
going  with  whom  this  weekend.' 
People  in  TAG  think  some  things 
are  more  important  than  who  dates 
whom.  It  helps  plug  you  into  life." 

TAG  is  indeed  all-encompassing, 
as  its  activities  indicate: 

•  A  "big  brother"  group  gives 
individual  attention  to  underpriv- 
ileged   primary-school   boys.    Most 


are  children  with  no  father,  or  with 
a  problem  in  the  family  situation. 
Sharing  of  experiences  is  urged  so 
the  youngsters  may  gain  a  trusting 
relationship  with  an  adult. 

•  A  "big  sister"  group  tutors 
youngsters  suggested  by  teachers  or 
social  workers,  and  visits  shut-ins 
and  the  elderly. 

•  Civic-committee  members  go 
to  school-board  meetings  and  as 
many  meetings  as  possible  to  keep 
up  on  current  Lawrence  affairs. 

•  An  inner-city  work-camp 
group  takes  four  trips  a  year  to 
underprivileged  areas,  in  such 
nearby  cities  as  Kansas  City,  To- 
peka,  and  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  work  in  any 
existing  programs  and  sometimes 
develop  new  ones.  Projects  have 
included  a  400-block  health  canvas, 
a  poverty  survey  for  a  neighbor- 
hood center,  installation  of  a  ceil- 
ing on  a  loyalty  mission,  and  orga- 
nization of  materials  for  a  neigh- 
borhood house. 

•  Emergency-action  members 
take  care  of  necessary  projects  in 


Lawrence:  canvassing  the  city  in 
support  of  a  school-bond  issue  or 
obtaining  furniture  for  the  needy. 

•  A  fresh-air  program  in  the 
spring  makes  it  possible  for  under- 
privileged youths  to  attend  camp- 
ing weekends. 

In  addition  to  community  proj- 
ects, TAG  members  also  seek 
knowledge  and  awareness  among 
themselves.  Sunday-night  discus- 
sions on  such  topics  as  Eriksonian 
psychology,  the  sexual  revolution 
in  America,  and  supernaturalism 
attract  large  audiences.  Nine  K- 
groups,  smaller  gatherings  where 
students  discuss  individual  prob- 
lems and  interests,  have  been 
formed. 

"You  don't  have  to  explain  to 
these  kids  about  mass  society  and 
dehumanizing  elements,"  Mr.  Bow- 
ers says.  "That's  the  reason  they've 
taken  to  K-groups,  to  sit  down  with 
their  peers  and  know  they'll  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  people  they  are 
rather  than  the  masks  they  wear. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  you 
be  as  completely  honest  as  possible. 
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It's  kind  of  a  scar)'  type  of  thing  for 
them,  but  very  meaningful." 

Recently,  the  K-groups  have  at- 
tained major  emphasis.  A  continu- 
ing project  includes  compilation  of 
data  on  Lawrence's  racial  problem, 
an  isolated  situation  which  some 
citizens  refuse  to  admit  exists.  The 
study  probes  job-training,  job  dis- 
crimination, poverty  programs  and 
available  community  programs.  It 
will  be  published  and  distributed. 
Some  K-groups  have  developed 
after-school  seminars  in  which 
Negro  and  white  teen-agers  meet 
to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

The  inner-city  trips  have  proved 
meaningful,  too.  For  many,  the  pro- 
cess has  been  one  of  awakening. 
"You  see  a  change  that  comes  over 
a  lot  of  people  when  they  come 
back  from  an  inner-city  trip,"  re- 
ports group  president  Ron  Casteel. 
"They  see  a  part  of  the  world  that 
they  never  knew  existed." 

This  fall  TAG's  Sunday-night 
programs  feature  three  simultane- 
ous meetings  instead  of  one  in 
order  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  and 
interests  of  the  teens.  Dennis 
Rowers  explains  the  new  system: 

"Each  month  a  program  will  be 
offered  in  each  of  the  following 
three  fields  of  interest:  social-in- 
volvement projects,  fine  arts,  and 
self-awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
others.  Each  course  runs  an  entire 
month,  and  students  enroll  in 
whichever  course  they  are  most  in- 
terested. Each  month  will  bring 
three  completely  new  courses.  For 
instance,  in  September  we  offered 
one  group  in  modern  drama,  one  in 
self-understanding,  and  one  to  im- 
prove our  tutoring  program." 

TAG  originally  was  for  high- 
school  juniors  and  seniors.  Rut  this 
year  sophomores  also  are  partici- 
pating. In  addition  a  junior-high 
group,  involving  about  130  young 
people,  has  been  patterned  after 
TAG's  organizational  lines. 

TAG  has  brought  renewed  indi- 
viduality and  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment to  teen-agers  who  might 
otherwise  be  lost  in  a  clique-domi- 
nated mass  society. 

As  Ron  says,  the  students  strive 
to  discover  a  new  depth  level  to 
life.  Pastor  Rowers,  who  shares 
Ron's  enthusiasm  and  optimism, 
says  simply,  "We  are  pleased  to  be 
making  some  sense  to  the  teens."  O 
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Lawrence  teens  put  $300  of  (heir  own  money  into  converting 

a  eluirch-owned  hall  into  the  Thirsty  Ear.  Xow  twice-monthly  dances  are  held 

in  the  youth  center.  Such  activities  attract  young  people  who  otherwise 

might  never  have  stepped  into  the  church.  After  an  evening 

meeting,  teens  linger  on  church  steps  to  talk  (hchnc). 


OPEN  PULPIT  /  Drawn   from   sermons  by   United  Methodist  ministers 


Obey  God-Or  Men? 


By  KENT  D.   MOOREHEAD 

Pastor,   Holyoke  United   Methodist  Church 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


A 


FAVORITE  maxim  of 


is  known  by  the  company  he 

it  means  that  if  we  can  observe 

then  we  can  tell  a  great  deal  al  ou\hii 


Parents  warn  their  children  ti    be 


friends   with   whom   they  grow 
the  underlying  idea  that  if  yo 


that  "a  man 

!ps.    Tfc  most  people 

person's  associates, 


^ful  about  the 


up.  MUways   there  is 
are  with  the  wrong 


people  your  reputation  can  be  i 
is  some  truth  in  this  idea,  it  h 
one  ought  to  know  people-  who  a 
in  the  social  strata. 

There  is  a  problem  with  this!1  If  knowing  the  right 


lined.  Although  there 

s  come  to  mean  that 

in  positions  of  power 


people  means  knowing  the  respectable  people,  then 
some  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  of  history  must 
be  seen  as  abject  failures.  The  number  one  failure 
would  be  Jesus,  who  hardly  associated  with  the  upper 
crust  of  his  day.  He  was  often  criticized  for  being 
with  the  wrong  kind  of  people. 

Jane  Addams,  working  in  the  slums,  would  have 
to  be  seen  as  a  failure,  judged  by  the  company  she 
kept.  The  list  could  go  on,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
company  you  keep  does  not  necessarily  tell  much 
about  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 

A  better  maxim  would  be,  "A  man  is  known  by  the 
dilemmas  he  keeps."  You  can  know  much  about  a 
person  by  the  kind  of  choices  with  which  he  confronts 
himself,  by  the  issues  that  get  his  attention,  and  by 
the  kind  of  decisions  he  makes. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  dilemmas  in  life  are  rather 
small.  His  major  decisions  concern  the  color  to  paint 
his  house,  whether  to  use  mustard  or  catsup,  whether 
to  watch  The  Beverly  Hillbillies  or  Petticoat  Junction. 
These  are  his  dilemmas,  and  they  tell  us  much  about 
the  man  himself. 

Another  man's  dilemmas  revolve  around  the  best 
use  of  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  mankind.  He  ma}' 
be  concerned  with  breaking  down  walls  of  fear  and 
misunderstanding  that  divide  people  and  groups  and 
nations.  And  this  man,  too,  is  known  by  his  dilemmas. 
( Likewise  a  church  is  known  by  its  dilemmas,  by  the 
issues  that  habitually  get  its  attention  and  its  money. ) 

The  ability  to  choose  is  one  of  the  marks  of  being 
human,  and  this  ability  means  that  we  will  have 
dilemmas.  To  the  extent  that  we  lose  the  ability  to 
discern  and  to  choose  with  regard  to  the  important 
issues  of  life,  we  deny  what  it  means  to  be  alive. 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  said  it  well: 

"People  died  all  the  time  in  their  lives.  Parts  of 
them  died  when  they  made  the  wrong  kind  of  de- 
cisions .  .  .  decisions  against  life  .  .  .  they  died  bit  by 
bit  until  finally  they  were  just  living  corpses  walking 
around  .  .  .  When  you  denied  life  you  were  warned. 
The  cock  crowed,  always,  somewhere  inside  of  you. 
The  door  clicked  and  you  were  safe  inside — safe  and 
dead  .  .  ." 

The  essence  of  life  is  making  hard  choices,  facing 
dilemmas  that  really  are  important.  Tell  me  what 
really  gets  inside  a  man  and  moves  him  and  I  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the  man. 
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This  concept  is  important  for  a  Christian.  Because 
of  his  commitment  he  will  face  dilemmas  that  others 
will  not  have  to  face.  In  a  sense,  a  Christian  is  known 
by  the  distinctive  dilemmas  lie  faees. 

One  that  is  most  pressing  in  onr  time  is  the  dilemma 
of  being  loyal  to  the  nation  and  being  loyal  to  Cod. 
Which  comes  first?  What  does  Christian  commitment 
mean  in  the  context  of  loyalty  to  one's  nation?  As  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  have  obligations  to  be 
loyal  and  faithful  to  our  country  and  to  its  ideals,  to 
do  all  diat  is  in  my  power  to  support  and  to  uphold  its 
laws  and  institutions.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  church 
at  Rome,  counsels  Christians  to  take  the  civil  author- 
ities very  seriously.  Few  would  reject  this.  Our  na- 
tional life  depends  on  people  who  are  willing  to  serve 
their  country  intelligently. 

If  being  a  loyal  American  were  the  only  question, 
then  life  would  be  relatively  simple.  But  the  person 
who  takes  Christian  faith  with  utter  seriousness  is 
presented  with  another  loyalty.  He  is  called  to  see 
that  men  of  every  nation  are  brothers,  and  that  they 
are  equally  important  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tian's loyalties  transcend  his  nation.  He  says,  with 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "Our  country  is  the  world — 
our  countrymen  are  mankind." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
facing  the  dilemma  of  loyalty  to  God  versus  loyalty  to 
the  state.  They  had  been  preaching  the  Word  and 
upsetting  the  people  who  comprised  the  power  struc- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  The  civil  authorities  were  more  than 
a  little  concerned.  The  church  leaders  were  becoming 
increasingly  uneasy.  They  were  afraid  if  they  took 
harsh  measures  the  people  would  react  and  revolt. 

Peter  and  John  had  been  brought  in  and  given  a 
warning,  but  they  had  gone  out  immediately  to  preach. 
The  people  were  amazed  at  their  boldness,  and  they 
concluded  that  they  must  have  known  Jesus.  They 
were  brought  in  again  before  the  council  and  told: 
"We  strictly  charged  you  not  to  teach  in  this  name, 
yet  here  you  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  teach- 
ing .  .  ."  Then  Peter  impetuously  responded,  "We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  menF 

Peter  was  saying  quite  frankly  that  obedience  to 
God  is  more  important  than  obedience  to  men,  and 
he  was  being  consistent  with  Jesus.  When  Jesus  stood 
before  Pilate,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  appealing  to  a 
higher  law  and  loyalty  than  diat  of  Rome.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  because  of  it.  Years  before,  he  had  sel 
the  stage:  "No  one  can  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  be 
devoted  to  one  and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon." 

Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  but  when 
the  two  come  into  conflict  we  must  obey  God.  To 
phrase  it  another  way,  the  tvUl  of  Cod  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  trill  of  the  nation,  and  obeying  God 
is  more  important  than  obeying  the  slate. 

This  is  controversial:  but  look  at  the  alternatives. 
There  are  three:  one  is  to  say  that  the  will  of  God 
is  not  so  important  as  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  (hat 


we  should  obe)  the  state  rather  than  Cod.  \  second  al- 
ternative is  to  say  that  the  will  of  Cod  and  the  will 
of  the  state  are  always  the  same.  A  third  alternative 
is  to  say  that  the  things  ol  Clod  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the-  things  ol  (lie  state. 

None  of  these  alternatives  is  acceptable  to  a  person 
who  takes  Christian  commitment  seriously.  The  high- 
est  loyalty  is  to  the  way  of  Jesus,  and  this  loyalty  takes 
precedence  over  any  loyalty  to  state,  nation,  or  region. 
Let  it  ring  out  from  the  churches:  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men!  Let  it  be  clear  where-  Christians 
stand.  We  must  obey  Cod.  not  man!  Let  it  be-  under- 
stood that  when  the  tilings  of  God  and  the  things  of 
Caesar  conflict,  we  must  obey  God! 

The  cry  "My  country  right  or  wrong"  is  nonsense' 
That  is  like-  saying,  "M\  water  fresh  or  poisoned."  The 
statement  "My  country  right  or  wrong"  is  often  used  as 
a  blanket  endorsement  of  our  nation's  policies,  and 
yet  it  can  pave  the  way  for  a  fascist  state.  A  better 
statement  was  made  by  Carl  Schurz,  19th-century 
reformer:  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong!  When  right, 
to  he  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  he  put  rightF 

As  Christians,  we  do  not  say  these1  things  out  of 
hostility;  we  say  them  because  we  believe  that  the 
cause  of  the  nation  is  best  served  when  men  obey 
God.  We  believe  the  only  thing  that  will  rescue  the 
nations  from  their  flirtation  with  annihilation  is  the 
law  of  love.  We  believe  the  only  thing  that  will  soke 
the  internal  problems  of  our  nation  is  men  acting  as 
brothers  to  all  men.  We  hold  to  loyalty  to  God,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

Democracy  recognizes  this.  Governments  are  or- 
ganized, but  so  is  opposition  organized  and  supported. 
The  cause  ol  justice  and  truth  is  best  served  where 
there  is  opposition.  The  British  have  a  fine  phrase  for 
this:  "Her  Majesty's  most  loyal  opposition."  The 
church  often  finds  itself  acting  as  the  most  loyal  op- 
position to  the  nation  in  which  it  exists.  The  founding 
fathers  of  the  United  States  recognized  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  state,  and  they  wrote  safeguards  into 
the  Constitution  against  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  or 
ol  a  dictator. 

This  is  not  license  lor  irresponsible  antigovernmenl 
sentiments.  It  is  not  a  green  light  lor  people  to  work 
out  their  problems  with  authority  by  "taking  it  out" 
on  the  government.  Christians  are  called  upon  to  be 
loyal  citizens,  to  build  up  onr  country,  to  work  with 
government  for  betterment  ol  the  nation. 

We  advocate  no  flippant  negativism,  no  flag  waving 
lor  one's  own  political  advancement.  If,  alter  deep 
soul  searching,  intelligent  study,  and  involvement  in 
problems  of  the  world,  we  come-  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  demands  ol  the  slate  and  the  demands  ol 
faith  are  in  conflict,  then  we  must  assert  a  higher  loyal- 
ty and.  if  need  be.  suffer  the  consequences. 

In  the  motion  picture  Barabbas,  one  of  (lie  main 
characters  is  being  questioned  concerning  his  loyal- 
ties. It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  he  gives  will  de- 
termine his  fate.  Finally,  at  the  end  ol  the  questioning, 
the  Roman  magistrate  asks  him  point-blank:  "Ho  you 
belong  to  the  State?"  And  he  responds  in  the  only  wa\ 
a  Christian  can:  "I  belong  to  the  Lord  my  Clod'"        □ 
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Fighting  Poverty 

in  Mississippi: 

A  Lesson  for  the  Church 


By  FRANCIS  B.  STEVENS 

Attorney  and  Churchman,  Jackson,  Miss. 


T, 


HE  ROOM  in  College  Park 
Clubhouse  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  was 
filled  to  capacity.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple were  Negroes,  with  only  a 
sprinkling  of  whites.  It  was  a  spe- 
cial policy  meeting  of  the  Hinds 
County  Project  Head  Start,  one  of 
a  series  of  sessions  to  work  on  a 
new  proposal  for  continuation  of 
the  Head  Start  child-development 
program. 

The  question  under  discussion 
was  the  extent  to  which  food  pur- 
chases should  be  made  by  the 
cooks  in  each  center,  whether  each 
center  should  maintain  its  own 
checking  account. 

Debate  was  spirited.  The  "tar- 
get area  representatives"  (elected 
by  each  center  to  serve  on  the  Pol- 
icy Advisory  Committee )  originally 
had  insisted  on  giving  the  clerk  at 
each  center  the  authority  to  pay 
for  food  purchased  locally.  Now 
they  were  not  sure  because  the 
plan  had  not  worked  out  as  in- 
tended. One  of  the  more  articulate 
poor  contended  that  the  action 
had  put  too  much  responsibility  on 
the  clerks,  who  were  not  used  to 
handling  checking  accounts. 

An  alternate  plan  was  suggested. 
Since  the  question  involved  opera- 
tions at  the  center  level,  the  profes- 
sional members  of  the  committee — 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  profes- 
sors— kept  relatively  quiet. 

This  was  a  problem  the  poverty 
people  would  have  to  work  out. 
But  when  it  became  apparent  that 
a  consensus  had  been  reached,  one 
ol  the  skilled  members  of  the  eom- 


Dr.  James  Anderson's  calming  voice  stops  a  child's  tears 
for  an  examination  daring  a  mobile  medical  unit  visit  to  Neshoba 
County.  The  unit  operates  under  Mississippi  Action  for  Progress, 
which  administers  Head  Start  programs  in  25  counties. 
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mittee  framed  a  motion.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  a  vote,  and  the  will 
of  the  committee  was  expressed 
unanimously. 

Not  all  issues  were  resolved  that 
way.  When  it  came  to  salaries,  cen- 
ter representatives  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  cooks  and 
custodial  aids  and  reduce  the  sala- 
ries of  central-office  administrative 
personnel. 

That  issue  was  debated  for  sev- 
eral meetings.  A  cut  in  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  ( OEO ) 
funds  had  made  a  budget  reduc- 
tion necessary.  The  director  and 
other  central-office  personnel  finally 
agreed  on  reduced  salaries  to  keep 
the  program  going.  The  salary 
schedule  submitted  to  OEO  was  a 
compromise. 

And  so  the  debate  continued — 
and  still  continues — with  profes- 
sional committee  members  strug- 
gling to  maintain  quality  and  sta- 
bility and  with  poverty  representa- 
tives contending  that  "quality" 
necessarily  involves  maximum  em- 
ployment of  poor  people  and 
control  by   them. 

One  of  Many  Phases 
This  is  just  one  example  of  be- 
hind the  scenes  work  by  the  OEO 
Project  Head  Start  in  Mississippi. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest,  best  ac- 
cepted antipoverty  activity  in  the 
state.  Other  phases  of  the  OEO 
program  include  adult-education 
classes  of  Star,  Inc.  (sponsored  by 
the  Natchez- Jackson  Diocese  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church);  the 
health-education  program  initiated 
in  Bolivar  County  by  the  Tufts 
Delta  Health  Center;  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  Community 
Action  Program  boards,  with  their 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  recrea- 
tion programs,  community  develop- 
ment, and  other  activities. 

Many  other  situations  would 
have  to  be  described  to  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  war  on  poverty 
in  Mississippi.  At  Rose  Hill  Center, 
assembly  grounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  first  statewide 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Action 
for  Progress  (MAP)  was  held. 
This  is  a  single-purpose  Head  Start 
project  created  to  administer  the 
program  in  25  counties. 


"Somebody  cares!"  seems  to  be  the  unspoken  message  which 
comes  through  to  this  boy  when  an  MAP  volunteer  shows  interest 
in  his  building  project — a  cabin  made  of  toy  logs. 


The  main  purpose  ol  this  meeting 
was  to  elect  six  target-area  repre- 
sentatives to  the  MAP  state  board 
of  directors.  The  25  counties  had 
been  divided  into  five  areas.  Now 
the  entire  group  was  assembled  to 
elect  a  sixth,  "at  large,"  board  mem- 
ber. 

Five  candidates  were  nominated, 
lour  black  and  one  white.  Each  in 
turn  made  a  short  speech  telling 
why  he  would  be  best  qualified  to 
represent  the  parents  and  other 
poverty  people  on  the  state  board. 
Only  center  representatives  were 
allowed  to  vote.  Since  this  was  the 
first  election,  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion about  procedure.  But  when 
the  vote  was  taken  and  the  winner 
declared,  all  delegates  seemed  to 
agree  that  fair  democratic  proce- 
dures had  been   followed. 

In  another  situation,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  co-ed  checked 
into  a  Head  Start  center  near  Ox- 
ford, operated  by  the  Institute  lor 
Community  Services.  The  institute 
is  sponsored  by  United  Methodist- 
related  Rust  College,  a  traditionally 
all-Negro  college  at  Holly  Springs. 

The  student  came  to  do  after- 
noon work  for  which  she  would  re- 
ceive credit  in  a  sociology  course 
at  the  university.  Her  professor 
gave  her  the  choice  of  either  writ- 


ing a  term  paper  or  working  part 
time  in  a  Head  Start  center.  Her 
main  function  in  the  program  was 
to  give  deprived  black  children  an 
opportunity  to  relate  to  a  white 
person  in  a  setting  other  than  the 
traditional  master-servant  role. 

Results:    Tangible,    Intangible 

Despite  active  resistance  at  all 
levels  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  despite  criticism  from 
both  the  poor  and  the  affluent,  the 
antipoverty  effort  is  having  a  deli 
nite  influence  in  Mississippi  and 
will  have  even  more  effect  as  the 
varied  programs  become  better 
established. 

In  group  meetings  all  over  the 
state,  similar  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed, men  and  women  of  both 
races,  from  widely  divergent  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  and  of  all  reli- 
gious faiths,  are  working  together 
to    administer    antipoverty    funds. 

Without  seeking  to  minimize  the 
problems  or  attempting  to  idoss 
over  the  failures,  sensitive  church- 
men who  are  eager  to  take  effective 
action  to  relieve  hunger,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease  need  to  rec- 
ognize   the   worth   of    these   federal 

programs. 

I  am  talking  about  such  definite 
and  tangible  results  as  the  training, 
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Head  Start  youngsters  like  it  when  adults  join  them 

in  outdoor  play  at  Dillman  Center  in  Hancock  County.  Volunteers  put 

in  long  hours  without  pay  in  Mississippi's  war  on  poverty. 


love,  and  medical  attention  a  de- 
prived child  gets  in  Project  Head 
Start;  the  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care  given  to  mothers  and  babies 
in  a  region  where  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  is  near  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 

A  major  difficulty  is  that  the  need 
is  so  overwhelming  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  the  programs 
that  only  the  surface  is  scratched. 

But  there  are  tangible  results, 
too,  in  the  effect  the  antipoverty 
program  is  having  on  human  rela- 
tions. For  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  many  people  now  are  making 
decisions  affecting  their  own  wel- 
fare, or  at  least  participating  in 
those  decisions  in  a  meaningful 
way.  This  is  an  important  first,  and 
it  may  have  more  potential  for  the 
future  than  the  programs  them- 
selves. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
many  professional  people  in  the 
white  power  structure  of  this  state 
are  recognizing  the  need  for  poor 
people  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  The  profes- 
sional and  the  poor  are  learning  to 
work  together  on  a  nonpaternalistic 
basis. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
actively  in  the  program  believe  this 
foretells    the    future   for  our  state. 


Evaluations  Vary 

I  am  aware  that  my  evaluation 
is  different  from  the  impression  one 
gets  from  the  news  media.  A  recent 
cartoon  in  the  Jackson  Daily  News 
sums  up  the  treatment  the  Mis- 
sissippi press  (with  rare  excep- 
tions) gives  the  War  on  Poverty. 
The  cartoon  depicted  a  skunk,  la- 
beled "Antipoverty  Program,"  with 
the  terse  caption,  "It  stinks." 

The  treatment  given  by  the  na- 
tional news  media  is  only  slightly 
better.  One's  overall  impression 
from  reading  newspapers  or  watch- 
ing television  is  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  stumbling, 
bumbling,  giveaway  or  handout 
effort  characterized  by  misadminis- 
tration  or  worse. 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  and 
some  have  been  costly.  A  fair 
evaluation,  however,  demands  rec- 
ognition that  new  and  innovative 
methods  have  to  be  used.  Successes 
more  than  compensate  for  failures, 
and  in  my  opinion,  OEO  has  a  good 
batting  average. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
antipoverty  program  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced it  in  Mississippi  is  not 
a  handout  or  a  giveaway  program. 
It  is  true  that  large  amounts  of 
money  are  spent.  Staff  personnel 
are   paid    adequate   salaries.    Head 


Start  children  are  given  hot  meals 
without  charge.  Adults  are  paid 
small  stipends  while  they  learn  to 
read  and  write. 

But  while  our  dollars  are  being 
used  for  such  benefits  to  the  poor, 
we  taxpayers  also  are  getting  large 
amounts  of  volunteer  service  from 
professional  people  who  ordinarily 
charge  large  fees.  They  have  do- 
nated their  time  and  skills  gener- 
ously. 

The  "in  kind"  contribution  by 
the  local  community,  originally 
pegged  at  10  percent,  now  is  being 
increased  to  20  percent  of  each 
project's  budget.  Often  it  is  made 
in  the  form  of  space  for  classrooms, 
community  and  group  meetings, 
and  playground  equipment. 

Time  spent  by  local  people  work- 
ing on  the  governing  bodies  of 
these  projects  is  not  included  in 
the  nonfederal  share.  This  work  is 
both  tedious  and  time  consuming, 
and  must  be  carried  on  by  citizen 
volunteers.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  include  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  the  poor. 

Head  Start  parents  and  other 
volunteers  serve  on  center  commit- 
tees without  pay.  Bepresentatives 
of  the  poor  serve  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  various  projects  with 
only  their  travel  expenses  paid. 

Although  the  contribution  of  pro- 
fessionals is  valuable  and  impor- 
tant, the  contribution  being  made 
by  the  poverty  people  is  probably 
more  important.  Volunteer  workers 
from  the  poverty  community  put  in 
long  hours  without  pay.  Mrs.  Leona 
Griggs  of  the  rural  First  Union 
Center  in  Lauderdale  County,  for 
example,  was  recently  given  an 
award  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
MAP.  Her  record  of  performance 
at  the  time  was  900  hours  of  volun- 
teer service  preparing  snacks  and 
meals  for  Head  Start  children. 

The  Poor  Do  Participate 

OEO's  principle  of  "maximum 
feasible  participation  by  the  poor" 
is  working.  Since  its  program  is 
designed  to  benefit  poor  people. 
OEO  has  insisted  that  target-area 
representatives  must  have  a  definite 
voice  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

The  valuable  contribution  being 
made  by  target-area  representatives 
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is  demonstrating  that  poor  people 

can  have  a  voice  in  the  decisions 
that  affect  them  most.  The  program 
is  proving  that  this  is  the  only  intel- 
ligent way  to  administer  funds  for 
attacking  the  problems  of  poverty. 
Otherwise,  the  effort  is  paternalis- 
tic and  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  principle  comes  easily. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  administration  ol 
grant  funds.  A  great  deal  of  time. 
effort,  and  patience  is  required  on 
the  part  of  community  leaders. 

State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials have  lashed  out  at  OEO  for 
tolerating  inefficient  administration 
of  grant  funds.  Yet,  most  of  these 
critics  have  been  unwilling  to  vol- 
unteer to  put  in  the  large  amount 
of  time  required  to  help  adminis- 
ter the  funds  properly. 

There  apparently  is  no  shortcut 
way.  On-the-job  training  must  be 
carried  out  by  skilled  people  who 
have  the  patience  to  allow  and  de- 
mand participation  by  the  poor, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  provide 
effective  guidance  in  proper  admin- 
istration of  funds. 

Does  the  Church  Fit  In? 

What  should  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  church  in  all  this?  One's 
response  depends  on  his  concept 
of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
church.  My  own  view  is  that  thus 
far  the  church  has  not  assumed  its 
rightful  role. 

As  an  institution  the  church  at 
the  local  level  has  simply  ignored 
the  antipoverty  program.  Our  over- 
emphasis on  separation  of  church 
and  state  has  caused  most  Protes- 
tant churches  to  take  the  position 
that  they  should  not  relate  them- 
selves to  any  governmental  pro- 
gram. 

An  active  churchman  might 
never  hear  of  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  program  unless  he  reads 
about  it  in  the  newspapers  or  sees 
it  on  television.  Virtually  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  church  to 
offset  negative  reports  by  the 
news  media. 

General  boards  of  our  church 
have  issued  positive  statements, 
but  like  so  many  positions  they 
take,  these  statements  have  had  lit- 


tle  effect   on   our   local   churches 

A  feu  Mississippi  church  groups 
have  invited  antipoverty  workers 
to  speak,  and  usually  they  have 
been  well  received.  But  no  local 
churches,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
studied  the  programs  to  any  si<4 
nificant  degree  or  lilted  them  up 
to  their  members  as  an  opportunity 
lor  service.  Being  governmental 
programs,  they  are  necessarily 
political  in  nature,  and  many 
church  leaders  still  seem  to  regard 
political  activity  as  unrighteous. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  ol  the 
small  handful  of  individuals  who 
have  initiated  projects  in  Missis- 
sippi communities  have  been 
church  people.  United  Methodist 
Bethlehem  Center,  lor  example, 
sponsored  the  first  Head  Start  sum- 
mer project  in  Jackson.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  year-round  Head 
Start  program  now  being  operated 
as  part  of  the  Hinds  County  Com- 
munity Action  Program. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  vari- 
ous antipoverty  agencies,  in  the 
local  community,  are  made  up 
largely  of  men  and  women  of  both 
races  who  have  been  in  active 
church  work  all  their  lives.  The 
skills  that  leading  poverty  people 
are  bringing  to  bear  in  these  bodies 
are  those  they  acquired  largely 
through  experience  in  church  work 
— their  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  groups,  their  work  on  com- 
mittees. 

The  participation  of  churchmen 
in  the  antipoverty  program  is  the 
Christian  church  at  work  in  the 
world.  And  this  is  an  ecumenical 
effort  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Here  are  people  from  all  denomi- 
nations working  together  at  the 
community  level,  doing  the  pick 
and  shovel  work  of  the  church. 
The  difficulty  is  that  these  work- 
ers, for  the  most  part,  do  not  see 
themselves  as  being  the  church  in 
the  world. 

If  this  really  is  an  important 
part  of  the  church,  and  if  so  much 
is  being  accomplished  by  a  hand- 
ful of  churchmen  in  spite  of  the 
seeming  indifference  of  denomi- 
nations, think  how  much  more  ef- 
fective the  antipoverty  program 
would  be  if  the  institutional  church 
would  lend  the  full  weight  of  its 


power  and  prestige   to  the  effort! 

Although  there  has  been  some 
waste  in  the  form  ol  excessive  sala 
ries  or  inefficient  performance,  the 
record  of  antipoverty  workers  is 
frequently  better  than  that  of  the 
church  when  it  comes  to  doing 
much  with  little.  Mead  Start  classes 
adult-education      classes.       medical 

examinations,  and  group  meetings 

are  conducted  in  facilities  that 
churchmen  would  consider  grossly 
inadequate.  Main-  churches  have 
large,  opulent,  air-conditioned  edu- 
cational buildings  and  sanctuaries 
which  sit  idle  the  better  part  of  si\ 
days  each  week,  while  antipoverty 
workers  perform  their  daily  tasks  in 
facilities  which  we  would  not  con 
sider  adequate  lor  a  45-minute 
Sunday-school  class. 

federal  Funds  Not  Enough 
All  observers  of  the  poverty  crisis 
in  Vmerica  today  seem  to  agree 
that  massive  grants  ol  federal  funds 
will  be  necessary  before  very  much 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  But  federal  funds  are 
not  enough.  Without  proper  ad- 
ministration at  the  local  level, 
much  of  the  money  will  be  wasted. 
Active  participation  by  experi- 
enced volunteer  workers  is  neces- 
sary. The  United  Methodist  Church 
should  make  such  participation  a 
major  part  of  its  program.  Our  de- 
nomination ought  to  sponsor  new 
projects.  Bather  than  wait  for  some 
more  aggressive  community  group 
to  call  on  us  for  sponsorship,  we 
ought  to  inform  people  about  the 
available  programs. 

Each  community  group  should 
be  ecumenical  or  interfaith  in  its 
makeup.  The  day  is  past  when  one 
denomination,  even  a  major  one. 
can  render  effective  community 
service  by  working  alone.  The  most 
effective  service,  particularly  with 

respect  to  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem ol  relief  from  poverty,  can  and 
must  be  carried  out  by  leadership 
and  activities  in  which  all  sectors 
of  the  community  have  a  part. 

The  church  can  be  a  vital  and 
effective  force  for  the  renewal  of 
society  in  the  United  States  in  tin 
Current  crisis  ol  the  poor.  The  fed- 
eral antipoverty  program  provides 
one  of  its  many  opportunities  to- 
ward that  end. 
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"It's  a  pity  to  waste  good  food,"  my  grandmother  used  to  tell 
me.  "Now  finish  your  dinner."  Such  grown-up  comments  irri- 
tated me,  especially  when  I  was  anxious  to  start  doing  some- 
thing important  like  hiking  to  the  other  end  of  the  farm,  or 
sorting  my  rock  collection.  So  what  if  I  hadn't  finished  my 
vegetables?  There  were  plenty  more  growing  in  the  backyard! 

To  my  constant  dismay,  Mother  and  Father  shared  Grand- 
ma's "waste  not,  want  not"  philosophy.  Leftover  oatmeal  and 
vegetable  peelings  were  fed  to  the  chickens.  A  rain  barrel  al- 
ways stood  under  the  porch  eaves.  And  alas,  after  every 
Thanksgiving,  when  all  the  turkey  meat  had  been  eaten,  my 
mother  made  soup  from  the  old  bird's  bones. 

The  following  pages  of  familiar  American  scenes  indicate 
that  the  wastefulness  I  practiced— or  wanted  to  practice— as  a 
youngster  has  become  an  American  way  of  life.  Just  as  I 
wasted  vegetables,  all  of  us  needlessly  are  wasting  our  land, 
water,  and  air.  Evidence  of  this  is  everywhere.  For  example, 
excessive  algae  [see  facing  page]  indicate  that  water  is  impure 
—and  might  be  polluted  permanently  if  preventive  action  is 
not  taken  soon.  Algae  thrive  on  untreated  or  partially  treated 
sewage.  The  growth  of  algae  causes  turbid  water,  which  can 
kill  some  fish.  When  algae  die,  great  amounts  of  the  water's 
oxygen  are  used  up  in  the  natural  decaying  process.  Without 
oxygen,  entire  bodies  of  water  can  "die,"  which  is  the  sad  state 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  says  that  such 
wastefulness  could  be  stopped— if  everyone  were  willing  to  do 
his  share  to  help.  "We. ..have  many  choices  in  the  management 
of  our  land  and  our  natural  resources,"  he  explains.  "We  can 
exploit  them  to  exhaustion,  we  can  preserve  them  intact,  or  we 
can  seek  a  happy  balance  between  consumption  and  renewal. 
...The  quality  of  our  environment  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
sum  total  of  countless,  individual  decisions." 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  take  more  of  anything  than 
we  need;  we  should  not  throw  away  anything  that  is  useful; 
and  we  must  dispose  of  useless  items  in  ways  that  will  not 
harm  our  natural  environment. 

To  do  this,  we  must  acquire  a  conservation  attitude— a 
reverence  for  life  and  a  respect  for  natural  processes.  We  need 
to  view  the  world  around  us  with  the  same  awe  that  a  moun- 
taineer expressed  when  he  said,  "One  doesn't  conquer  Everest; 
he  survives  it."  Just  as  a  child  is  encouraged  not  to  pick  the 
flowers  so  that  the  rest  of  the  family  can  enjoy  them,  we  must 
learn  to  enjoy— not  destroy— our  surroundings. 
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.  "in  defying  nature,  in  destroying  nature,  in  building 
an-arrogantly  selfisti,  man-centered,  artificial  world,  I  do 
1   not  see  how  man  can  gain  peace  or  freedom  or  joy,  I  have  faith 
in-  man's  future, , faith  in  the  possibilities  latent  m  the  human 
■  „  ^ ep9]^ei^fir^f^^iti^^& ^S^^y » ri^^l^^sy^  part  of  nature, 
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Affluence  is  helping  America  to  waste  away.  The 
more  we  want,  the  more  we  buy;  and  the  more  we 
buy,  the  more  we  have  to  get  rid  of.  Our  garbage 
has  been  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion. Every  day,  a  typicai  family  throws  out  about 
20  pounds  of  food  scraps,  pop  bottles,  and  news- 
papers, bringing  the  national  daily  rubbish  total  to 
440,000  tons.  The  trend  toward  throw-away-every- 
things,  including  no-deposit-no-return  bottles, 
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hasn't   helped.   We   are   running   out   of   dumping 
space  in  communities  both  large  and  small. 

Even  technological  advances  seem  designed  to 
bury  us  in  our  own  garbage.  Old-fashioned  ciga- 
rette butts  and  tin  cans  sooner  or  later  would  dete- 
riorate. But  now,  thanks  to  filter  tips,  we  have  almost 
immortal  cigarette  butts,  and  aluminum  cold  drink 
cans  which  won't  rust  and  may  be  lying  around  for 
centuries.  The  same  is  true  of  synthetic  materials 


such  as  plastics,  which  do  not  decompose  naturally. 
The  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  dispose  of 
these  modern  marvels  in  proper  ways.  Instead  they 
litter  the  terrain  wherever  man  has  gone.  Perhaps 
George  R.  Stewart  was  right  when  he  recently  wrote 
in  Not  So  Rich  As  You  Think  that  "civilization  and 
the  good  life,  and  the  escape  from  the  slum,  depend 
upon  picking  up  behind  oneself."  Unless  we 
change,  he  says,  all  outdoors  may  become  a  slum. 
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The  Automobile... 


If  Henry  Ford  could  see  all  the  problems  his 
horseless  carriage  has  caused,  he  might  wish 
for  the  return  of  the  horse. 

Rust-brown  mountains  of  discarded  auto- 
mobiles blight  landscapes  and  occupy  poten- 
tially useful  or  beautiful  space  throughout  the 
United  States.  Exhaust  from  our  90  million  cars 
increasingly  corrupts  the  air.  Every  day  cars 
alone  throw  180,000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide, 
33,000  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  and  17,500  tons 
of  nitrogen  oxides  into  the  air.  These  sub- 
stances interact,  forming  poisons  we  breathe. 


Health  experts  now  are  certain  that  such 
polluted  air  is  associated  with  lung  cancer, 
chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  emphysema,  and 
other  respiratory  diseases.  Plants  are  even 
more  sensitive  to  polluted  air  than  people  are. 
Spinach  no  longer  grows  well  near  New  York 
City.  Around  Los  Angeles,  orchid  growing  has 
been  nearly  choked  out  by  smog  components. 
Other  crops  which  cannot  tolerate  contam- 
inated air  include  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  clover,  pine  trees, 
grapes,  beans,  and  Swiss  chard. 
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The  Home... 


"We  could  be  known  as  the  generation  which  put  a 
man  on  the  moon  while  standing  ankle-deep  in  garbage," 
someone  has  said.  If  we  burn  our  junk,  whether  by  the 
ton  or  by  the  barrel,  we  pollute  the  air.  If  we  dump  it,  we 
contaminate  air,  water,  and  land. 

Water  has  become  a  critical  problem.  Its  quantity  has 
remained  virtually  constant  since  the  world  was  created, 
but  the  demand  for  water  has  increased  sharply,  causing 
its  quality  to  deteriorate  at  a  deadly  rate.  More  than 
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33  percent  of  Americans  now  are  drinking  "secondhand 
water,"  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  calls  water  con- 
taining remnants  of  someone  else's  sewage.  Millions  get 
fourth  and  fifth-hand  water  from  the  kitchen  tap. 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  the  home  is  staggering: 
three  gallons  to  wash  dishes  by  hand,  six  gallons  by 
machine;  two  gallons  to  flush  apple  peelings  down  the 
garbage  disposal.  It  averages  out  to  an  extravagant  150 
gallons  of  water  used  daily  by  each  city  dweller. 
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Pesticides... 


"With  all  our  knowledge  and  research  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  find  out  just  how  much  and  what 
damage  we  have  already  done— much  less  get 
caught  up  in  discovering  how  to  correct  it,"  con- 
servationists Lois  and  Louis  Darling  have  written. 
"It  often  seems  that  with  each  step  forward,  a  new 
and  unpleasant  surprise  awaits  us." 

The  invisible  contamination  which  pesticides  can 


produce  is  one  such  surprise.  Bug  and  weed  killers 
can  harm  the  health  of  persons  applying  them, 
especially  when  improperly  used.  More  dangerous 
is  the  long-range  accumulative  effect  they  may  have 
on  all  living  things.  Traces  of  insecticides  can  be 
found  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  almost  every  animal, 
including  man.  Pesticides  kill  birds.  Man  could  be 
unknowingly  spraying  himself  to  death,  too. 
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What  on  Earth  Should  We  Do? 


M, 


CHOKING  car  exhaust, 

littered    lakeshores,   pesticides 

turned  people-cides — what  we  are 

doing  to  our  earth  often   is 

dismal,  indeed,  and  needless.  The 

technological  tools  already 

exist  for  bringing  the  problem 

under   control.    But,   as    Henry   Still 

says,  "The  social,  political,  and 

financial  factors  .  .  .  keep  us 

plodding  down  the  same  roads  of 

inertia  and  irresponsibility."  To 

change  our  ways  we  must  change 

our   ideas — always   a   difficult 

thing  to  do.  We  can  begin  by 

considering   responsible  attitudes 

our    leading    thinkers    have 

expressed.   Consider,   for  example, 

the    stewardship    statement 

approved   by  the   1968   General 

Conference,  some  of  which  is  at  the 

right.  Then  study  Marston  Bates's 

scientific  yet   philosophical   views 

on  the  next  page.  What  do 

you    think    about    man's 

relationship    to    this,    his    only 

(Continued) 


IAN  IS  DEPENDENT  on  resources  and  activities  which  he  did 
not  create  but  which  are  abundantly  at  hand  for  his  use.  It  is  only 
through  the  grace  of  God  that  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  being. 

Man  also  has  a  part  in  the  process  of  creation.  He  has  been 
placed  in  God's  garden  "to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it"  (Genesis  2:15 
KJV).  In  the  work  of  "dressing  and  keeping,"  man  becomes  cre- 
ative. Many  products  indispensable  to  an  abundant  life  would  not 
come  into  existence  without  the  acts  of  man.  This  clearly  makes 
man  a  cocreator  with  God  as  he  uses  the  raw  materials,  which 
are  gifts  of  God,  to  develop  the  garden  and  its  products.  This 
concept  maintains  the  primacy  of  God  as  the  basic  creator  and, 
therefore,  owner  of  all  creation.  Man's  part  is  significant  and 
indispensable,  but  it  is  not  primal 

Man,  by  the  gift  and  grace  of  God,  is  a  free  moral  agent.  He 
can  remain  aloof  while  observing  the  vast  gifts  of  God  and  sense 
their  possibilities  and  still  do  nothing  to  develop  them.  He  can 
go  his  way  in  selfish  abandon,  thereby  refusing  to  recognize  any 
stewardship  responsibility.  Many  have  chosen  this  irresponsible 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  responded  to  the  call  to 
become  partners  with  God  in  the  act  of  creation 

The  conservation  of  God-given  resources  must  become  a 
major  concern  of  those  who  care  for  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
Minerals,  forests,  water,  air,  soil,  and  wildlife  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Each  resource  needs  to  be  studied  and  plans  formulated 
by  which  its  best  use  and  preservation  may  be  achieved.  The 
preservation  of  natural  resources  and  their  restoration  and  en- 
richment are  major  objectives  for  the  Christian  steward  — 

The  problem  of  conservation  must  become  everyone's  con- 
cern since  everyone  is  dependent  upon  natural  resources.  The 
indispensability  of  these  resources  should  stir  a  concern  to  pre- 
serve them  in  order  that  coming  generations  may  have  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Exploitation  must  be  replaced  by  careful  planning 
to  conserve  where  the  supply  of  resources  is  limited,  and  to  re- 
plenish where  this  is  possible. 

Conservation  becomes  a  matter  of  stewardship  inasmuch  as 
natural  resources  are  gifts  from  God  to  all  people  and  because 
they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  human  life.  Stewardship 
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calls  for  use  without  abuse,  with  all  possible  preservation  of  the 
existing  supply. 

Christian  concern  to  reduce  the  waste  of  natural  resources 
should  be  matched  by  consideration  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 
This  calls,  for  example,  for  a  program  to  restore  the  beauty  of 
nature  after  mining  operations  have  marred  the  earth's  surface, 
and  for  reforestation  after  the  cutting  of  timber. 

Conservation  must  become  a  vital  concern  of  government 
because  it  is  a  matter  which  has  bearing  on  the  abundant  life  of 
the  entire  nation.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  problem  are 
such  that  appropriate  laws  must  be  enacted  in  order  to  require 
compliance  with  good  conservation  practices. 

—Foundation  Statement  for  Christian  Stewardship 
The  Uniting  Conference,  The  United  Methodist  Church,  1968 
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HEN  SOME  THINKER  does  come  forth  to  provide  us  with  a 
rationale  for  conduct,  he  will  have  to  consider  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  man's  conduct  with  his  fellowmen  but  also  of  man's  con- 
duct toward  nature.  Life  is  a  unity;  the  biosphere  is  a  complex 
network  of  interrelations  among  all  the  host  of  living  things.  Man, 
in  gaining  the  Godlike  quality  of  awareness,  has  also  acquired  a 
Godlike  responsibility.  The  questions  of  the  nature  of  his  relation- 
ships with  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  with  the  trees  of  the  forests 
and  the  fish  of  the  seas,  become  ethical  questions:  questions  of 
what  is  good  and  right  not  only  for  man  himself  but  for  the  living 
world  as  a  whole 

Practical  considerations  are— and  perhaps  ought  to  be— over- 
whelmingly important  in  governing  man's  relations  with  the  rest 
of  nature.  Utility,  at  first  thought,  requires  man  to  concentrate 
selfishly  and  arrogantly  on  his  own  immediate  needs  and  con- 
venience, to  regard  nature  purely  as  a  subject  for  exploitation. 
A  little  further  thought,  however,  shows  the  fallacy  of  this.  The 
danger  of  complete  man-centeredness  in  relation  to  nature  is  like 
the  danger  of  immediate  and  thoughtless  selfishness  everywhere: 
the  momentary  gain  results  in  ultimate  loss  and  defeat.  "Enlight- 
ened self-interest"  requires  some  consideration  for  the  other 
fellow,  for  the  other  nation,  for  the  other  point  of  view;  some  giv- 
ing with  the  taking.  This  applies  with  particular  force  to  relations 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  nature.1 

— Marston  Bates  in  The  Forest  and  the  Sea 


world?  Whether  or  not  you  see  an 

immediate  solution  to  the 

problem,   you    should    try    to   think 

it  through,  so  that  you 

always  will  be  mentally  ready  for 

action.   Scientists  who  have 

been   studying   our  problems  for 

years  tell  us  that  man 

could   be   doing   many   exciting 

things  to  his  earth.  Garbage,  glass, 

and  metal  could  be  used 

to  fill  desert  canyons  and  other 

wastelands.  Giant  nuclear 

plants  could:  provide  all  the  electric 

power  needed   for  homes, 

industry,  and  rapid  transit  systems; 

distill  water;  and  convert 

solid  sewage  wastes  into  usable 

gaseous  elements.  Common 

sense  tells  us  we  must  practice 

conservation,  not  wastefulness. 

It  is  also  the  only  attitude 

we  Christians  can  take 

if  we  believe,  as  did  the  psalmist, 

that  "the  earth  is  the  Lord's 

and  the  fulness  thereof."  □ 


1  Reprinted  by  permission  ol  Random  House,  Inc.,  trom  The  Forest  and  the  Sea 
by  Marston  Bates.  ©  Copyright,  1960,  by  Marston  Bates.— Editors 
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Are  You 

Afraid 

of  Your 

Children 


By  JEAN  AYRES  HARTLEY 


L 


/ORRIE  wants  to  go  over  to  your  house  for 
a  swim,  hut  I  don't  want  her  to.  It's  too  danger- 
ous for  her  to  ride  her  bicycle  on  that  narrow 
road.  Will  you  please  do  me  a  favor  and  tell  her 
you  have  company?" 

Jane  was  asking  me  to  lie  to  her  daughter  so 
she  would  not  have  to  faee  up  to  telling  her  "no." 
I  realized  Jane  was  afraid  of  Lome. 

It  is  a  common  failing  among  parents.  Some 
of  us  are  afraid  we  will  cause  our  child  unhap- 
piness.  afraid  he  will  cry,  or  whine,  or  make  a 
scene.  We  are  afraid  to  make  any  demands  that 
will  disappoint  or  frustrate  him.  We  worn  that 
he  will  dislike  us,  or  think  we  are  mean.  We  are 
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afraid  he  will  disobey  our  orders 
and  we  will  have  to  punish  him. 
Punishment  might  warp  his  enthusi- 
asm or  ingenuity.  We  would  rather 
give  in  before  it  gets  to  that  point. 

Why  have  so  many  parents  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  little  dis- 
cipline for  the  very  young  precludes 
the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of 
discipline  when  children  are  older? 
The  poet  Edmund  Spenser  said  it 
this  way:  "A  stern  discipline  per- 
vades all  nature,  which  is  a  little 
cruel  that  it  may  be  very  kind." 

Very  kind  it  is  to  give  your 
youngster  definite  guidelines  and 
insist  that  he  stay  within  them.  It 
is  not  kind  to  let  him  grow  up  with- 
out a  sense  of  obedience  to  his 
elders,  and  without  an  understand- 
ing of  the  mores  and  behavior  he 
ultimately  is  going  to  have  to  ac- 
cept. Without  a  youth-time  of 
obeying  rules  and  adhering  to  stan- 
dards, he  cannot  have  the  feeling 
of  security  he  must  have  to  live  in 
the  world  successfully  as  an  adult. 

In  the  supermarket  one  day  I 
saw  a  woman  briefing  her  small  son 
before  they  set  off  down  the  aisle. 
She  spoke  to  him  softly  but  firmly: 
"Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  touch  a 
single  thing.  And  you  are  not  to 
run  up  and  down.  You  may  push 
the  cart  if  you  wish." 

That  little  boy  knew  just  where 
he  stood. 

Down  another  aisle,  I  heard  a 
sloshing  thud  behind  me.  I  turned 
to  see  a  jar  of  pickles  on  the  floor 
and  another  mother — an  angry  one 
— swooping  down  on  her  guilty 
youngster.  She  spanked  him  se- 
verely, and  scolded  him  loudly  and 
coarsely.  His  screams  shook  the 
walls  and  the  other  shoppers.  If 
this  mother  had  given  her  son  some 
rules  in  the  first  place,  the  pickles 
might  have  been  saved  and  the 
child's  self-respect  and  the  mother's 
nerves  might  have  remained  intact. 

The  mother  who  feeds  her  baby 
every  time  he  cries  is  likely  to  be 
the  one  who  allows  her  three-year- 
old  to  stay  up  until  midnight  "be- 
cause he  wants  to."  She  deprives 
her  baby  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  that  his  wishes  are  not  always 
granted,  and  that  he  must  take  this 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Children  do  accept  firm  control 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  fact,  they 
need  it  and  want  it.  Firmness  ap- 


plied with  gentleness  and  love  is  a 
very  effective  formula.  I  overheard 
two  10-year-olds  on  our  block  one 
day  while  I  was  working  in  the 
yard. 

"Why  don't  you  skip  your  music 
lesson  and  go  swimming  with  me?" 

"I  can't." 

"How  do  you  know  you  can't  un- 
til you've  whined  a  while?" 

"My  mom  doesn't  fall  for  that 
stuff." 

I  smiled  into  my  petunias. 

We  parents   are  shortsighted   if 


FOUR  YEARS  OLD 

By  Frances  /.  Ross 

She  was  four  years  old  perhaps. 
Lingering  outside   the  church-school 

door  she  squatted, 
Hand  outstretched,  a  wondering  look 

upon  her  face. 
There  it  was,  in  front  of  her, 
A  fair  sized  circle,  brownish  black, 
Velvety  and  soft, 
Cool  and   rich. 
No  one  had  seen  it; 
No  one  had  touched  it. 
She  had  found  it;  it  was  hers  alone. 
Slowly    her    hand    reached   down    to 

touch — 
But  would  that  spoil  it  then? 
The  velvet  cool, 
The    brown-black    smoothness    of    it 

all? 
She  would  make  one  mark, 
One  thin,  fine  line  she'd  draw. 
Gently  she  thrust  forth  her  hand — 
A  sudden  grown-up  said: 
"Don't  touch  that  stuff! 
You'll  get  yourself  all  dirty." 
Wrenched  back  to  grown-ups'  world, 
With  wistful  eyes,  the  child  replied: 
"Nice  mud." 


we  are  not  able  to  see  that  a  few 
tears  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  damage  to  a  child  who 
cannot  recognize  rides  and  obey 
them.  Jane  had  a  perfectly  reason- 
able reason  for  wanting  Lome  not 
to  come  to  our  house.  She  should 
not  have  been  afraid  to  explain  it 
and  insist  that  Lorrie  accept  it. 

I  watched  one  sweet  baby  grow 
into  an  adolescent  who  has  no  re- 


spect for  the  law.  He  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  juvenile  hall, 
and  he  looks  unhappy  and  sullen 
most  of  the  time.  He  has  flunked 
out  or  has  been  kicked  out  of  pub- 
lic school  and  three  private  schools. 
Each  time  his  parents  have  insisted 
that  it  was  the  school's  fault. 

At  17  he  is  tragically  unprepared 
to  face  the  academic,  social,  or 
business  world.  Yet,  he  was  not 
neglected  nor  ignored.  His  parents 
were  determined  to  bring  him  up 
right.  They  spent  many  hours  with 
him  as  he  was  growing  up,  making 
sure  he  had  a  good  time,  often  re- 
arranging their  own  plans  to  ac- 
commodate him.  Year  after  year 
they  made  trips  to  the  mountains 
together.  They  wanted  to  be  his 
pals.  They  gave  him  more  material 
advantages  than  most  children.  He 
had  religious  training,  and  he  went 
to  church  school. 

"Where  did  we  go  wrong?"  his 
parents  wail.  They  failed  to  face 
the  need  for  rules  and  courage  to 
enforce  them.  They  were  afraid  to 
stick  to  their  guns,  and  their  son 
got  their  number  in  very  early 
childhood.  He  knew  they  could  be 
had.  All  it  took  was  a  little  maneu- 
vering, a  little  begging,  a  little  coy- 
ness. 

When  he  and  my  small  daughter 
both  were  six,  she  told  me:  "He 
thinks  the  no-noes'  aren't  for  sure." 
I  asked  her  why,  and  her  immediate 
diagnosis  was:  "His  mommy  isn't 
for  sure  either." 

Parents  have  to  be  willing  to  look 
within  themselves  for  the  sureness 
to  stick  by  their  convictions.  Dis- 
ciplining a  child  makes  many  de- 
mands on  a  parent.  We  must  be 
willing  to  discipline  ourselves  first. 
We  must  be  honest  and  consistent 
with  the  child.  We  cannot  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  We  have 
to  get  in  the  driver's  seat  when  our 
child  is  a  baby,  and  we  have  to  stay 
there.  We  have  to  take  the  time  to 
be  parents.  And  we  must  deserve 
our  child's  respect  and  love. 

A  great  man  does  not  just  be- 
come great  after  his  21st  birthday. 
He  is  the  product  of  many  things, 
and  foremost  among  them  is  the 
constant  discipline,  administered 
with  love,  that  will  correct  his 
childish  selfishness,  strengthen  his 
virtue,  and  give  him  respect  and 
love  for  himself  and  for  others.    □ 
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To  understand  what  the  Supreme  Court  really  has  said  about  religion  in  public 
schools,  Americans  must  know  the  difference  between  academic  and  kerygmatic  religion.  Young  people  should 
be  able  to  learn  the  'what'  and  the  'why'  of  religion  in  the  classroom,  said  the  court,  but 

Don't  Pray  in  Here! 

By  WILLIAM  C.   TREMMEL 

Director  of  Student  Religious  Activities 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,   Kans. 


1  OUR  YEARS  ago,  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  school-praver 
and  Bible-reading  cases  were  new 
and  everyone  seemed  distressed 
about  them,  I  researched  what  had 
happened  and  wrote  an  article.  It 
was  published  in  a  journal  for  reli- 
gious educators.  In  it  I  gave  the 
court  its  due  and  laid  the  issue  to 
rest. 

It  would  now  appear  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  popularity  was 
not  greatly  enhanced  by  my  sup- 
port; and  if  the  controversy  has 
abated  any,  it  seems  to  have  abated 
into  confusion  as  to  what  the  deci- 
sions really  were,  and  into  some 
rather  frightening  proposals  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do  about  them. 
Some  even  have  urged  changing 
the   Constitution. 

Because  I  am  distressed  by  the 
confusion  and  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
posals, I  want  to  discuss,  as  simply 
and  directly  as  I  can,  three  ques- 
tions : 

What  did  the  Supreme  Court 
really  say  about  religion  in  the 
public  schools? 

Why  are  we  so  confused  about 
the  present  situation? 

How  can  we  get  unconfused  and 
stay  that  way? 

In  a  series  of  religion  discussions, 
the  court  has  said  two  things  finally 
and  clearly:  (1)  The  public  schools 
shall  not  engage  in  religion  kert/«- 
matically,  but  (2)  they  may  engage 
in  religion  academically.  These 
two  particular  words — kerygmatic 
and  academic — were  not  used  by 
the  court,  but  what  the  court  de- 
cided can  be  described  correctly  by 
using  them.  Now,  if  we  can  just  de- 
termine what  they  mean,  we  will  be 


on  our  way  toward  understanding 
the  court's  decisions — and  toward 
unconf using  ourselves. 

First,  kerygmatic.  Kerygma  is  a 
Greek  word,  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  means  a  message  or 
a  preachment.  It  is  a  teaching 
which  presumably  contains  the 
truth  and  /or  way  to  salvation.  It  is 
what  prophets  try  to  communicate 
to  spiritually  needy  people,  and 
what  churches  are  fundamentally 
concerned    to    teach.     It    involves 


faith,  commitment,  worship,  prayer, 
confession,  forgiveness,  salvation, 
and  all  things  which  are  essential 
to  the  religious  lite  of  an)  person 
or  group.  To  present  the  kerygma 
is  the  charge  of  all  churches, 
synagogues,  temples,  tabernacles, 
mosques,  and  such  institutions,  but 
it  is  never,  declares  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  charge,  right,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  American  public 
schools.  The  public  school  is 
charged   (by  the  court)  with  that 
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other  classification  of  religion — the 
academic. 

The  word  academic  comes  from 
the  name  of  the  school,  the  Acad- 
emy, where  Plato  conducted  his 
philosophical  inquiries,  his  classes, 
his  discussions  2,500  years  ago  in 
Greece.  Academic  things  are  things 
which  have  to  do  with  the  learning 
that  takes  place  in  school,  and  for 
our  purposes,  in  this  article,  we  will 
use  the  term  "academic  religion" 
to  refer  to  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  public  schools.  This  teach- 
ing is  not  the  teaching  of  a  religion 
but    the    teaching    about   religion. 

The  purpose  of  the  teaching 
should  not  be  to  create  a  religious 
people.  It  should  be  to  create 
understanding  people,  people  who 
understand  the  place  of  religion  in 
the  life  and  history  of  man.  Aca- 
demic religion  is  concerned  to  un- 
derstand the  ivhat  of  religion  and 
the  why  of  religion,  but  it  is  not 
concerned  to  proclaim  any  one 
religion  (one  kerygma)  as  superior 
to  all  others  or  to  present  all  reli- 
gions as  somehow  equal  to  each 
other. 

The  teaching  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  dominant  religions  of 
our  country  but  should  extend  to 
the  major  religions  of  the  world. 

In  traditional  language,  aca- 
demic religion  is  not  concerned  to 
"save."  It  is  only  concerned  to  know 
about.  To  save  must  always  remain 
the  prerogative  and  responsibility 
of  churches  and  synagogues,  not  of 
public  schools. 

Churches  and  synagogues  are  for 
worshiping  and  saving.  Public 
schools  are  for  educating;  and  edu- 
cating in  religion  in  the  public 
schools  does  not  mean  making 
Christians  or  Jews  or  atheists  or 
agnostics.  It  means  informing  the 
student  so  he  understands  the  role 
that  religion  has  played  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  in  the  lives 
of  men.  And  this  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirms:  Academic 
religion  is  properly  placed  in  the 
public  school.  Kerygmatic  religion 
is  not. 

This  seems  simple  enough.  Why, 
then,  arc  we  so  confused?  Why  do 
we  even  listen  to  those  who  say 
that  the  godless  Supreme  Court  has 
taken   religion  out  of  our  schools? 

We  are  confused  and  we  listen 


because  most  of  us,  in  church  and 
Sunday  school,  get  our  kerygmatic 
religion  and  our  academic  religion 
simultaneously.  In  church  and  Sun- 
day school  we  read  the  Bible  not 
simply  to  study  it  but  to  endorse  it 
immediately  as  authoritative  in  our 
lives.  We  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween praying  and  teaching,  be- 
tween learning  and  committing 
ourselves  to  what  we  are  learning. 
And  this  is  perfectly  legitimate  in 
the  church  and  Sunday  school. 
These  institutions  are  intended  to 
teach  religious  truth  so  that  such 
truth  can  inspire  us,  capture  us, 
save  us,  and  set  us  spiritually  free. 
The  church  teaches  not  for  educa- 
tional ends  only,  not  simply  to  in- 
form; it  teaches  for  religious  ends — 
to  persuade,  to  convert,  to  commit, 
to  propagate  a  faith. 


B 


ECAUSE  we  have  always  ex- 
perienced religious  teaching  as  part 
of  the  church's  kerygmatic  concern, 
we  do  not  quickly  think  of  religion 
in  any  other  way,  so  we  do 
not  quickly  hear  what  the  Supreme 
Court  is  really  saying  to  us.  It  is 
saying,  "You  shall  not  have  keryg- 
matic religion  in  the  public  school, 
but  you  may  have  academic  reli- 
gion there."  Because  of  our  keryg- 
matic conditioning,  we  think  that 
when  the  court  rejects  prayers  and 
Bible  devotionals,  it  is  rejecting 
everything.  This  is  not  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  will  see  it  is  not  so  as 
soon  as  we  think  of  academic  re- 
ligion not  as  teaching  a  religion  but 
teaching  about  religion. 

Concerning  this  matter,  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  wrote  in  his 
concurring  opinion: 

"The  holding  of  the  court  today 
plainly  does  not  foreclose  teaching 
about  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  about 
the  difference  between  religious 
sects  in  classes  in  literature  or  his- 
tory. Indeed,  whether  or  not  the 
Bible  is  involved,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  teach  meaningfully 
without  mentioning  religion.  To 
what  extent,  and  at  what  points  in 
the  curriculum  religious  materials 
should  be  cited  are  matters  which 
the  courts  ought  to  entrust  very 
largely  to  the  experienced  officials 
who  superintend  our  nation's  pub- 
lic   schools.    They    are    experts    in 


such  matters,  and  we  are  not  .  .  ." 

In  this  statement  Justice  Brennan 
not  only  declares  that  religion  can 
be  involved  in  public  education, 
and  should  be,  but  he  asserts  also 
that  its  being  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  our  public-school  officials. 
If  this  is  true  and  the  way  things 
are  to  be,  then  our  professional 
educators  must  be  especially  in- 
formed concerning  the  difference 
between  kerygmatics  and  aca- 
demics, that  they  may  properly 
exclude  the  one  and  properly  in- 
clude the  other. 

But,  someone  might  ask:  Why 
do  we  have  to  reject  the  kerygmatic 
aspect  of  religion?  Why  can  we  not 
pray  and  have  Bible  devotionals? 
Why  does  the  court  exclude  the 
activity  of  worship  from  the  public 
schools? 

The  answer  is  that  the  court  ex- 
cludes worship  from  the  public 
schools  not  because  worship  is  bad 
but  because  worship  in  the  public 
schools  brings  a  conflict  between 
the  schools  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
First  Amendment  there  is  estab- 
lished a  double  protection  for  reli- 
gion: (1)  The  government  is  not  to 
establish  an  official  religion,  and 
( 2 )  in  matters  of  religious  faith,  no 
one  is  to  be  coerced  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"Well,"  we  might  ask,  "how  can 
anyone  consider  that  saying  a  sim- 
ple prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day  is  establishing  religion 
officially?" 

This  is  a  good  question,  and,  in 
fact,  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
overly  bothered  by  the  threat  that 
religion  will  be  "established" 
through  saying  prayers  in  public 
agencies.  The  real  issue  is  the  ques- 
tion of  coercion.  In  the  public 
schools,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  praying  and  Bible  devo- 
tionals are  considered  coercive  be- 
cause of  the  tender  age  of  the  child. 
It  is  the  immaturity  of  the  child 
which  greatly  bothers  the  court. 

We  can  see  clearly  enough  that  it 
is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  open 
its  sessions  with  a  prayer,  or  for 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  to  con- 
vene with  a  reference  to  Almighty 
God,  or  to  have  chaplains  in  the 
armed  services  praying  and  con- 
ducting worship  services.  It  is  quite 
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another  thing  to  confront  the  young 
child  with  such  worshipful  activi- 
ties in  the  classroom. 

A  congressman,  a  court  justice, 
a  soldier  (or  almost  any  adult)  is 
not  coerced  just  because  someone 
says,  "Let  us  pray."  But  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  children. 

A  little  child  is  naturally  a  con- 
formist. He  needs  to  feel  that  he 
belongs,  that  he  is  not  different. 
And  just  to  tell  him  he  does  not 
have  to  pray  with  the  others  or 
that  he  may  leave  the  room  during 
the  Bible  devotionals  is  not  enough. 
He  is  made  to  feel  different,  odd, 
estranged.  He  is  damaged  because 
he  is  driven  from  the  conformity 
which  by  nature  he  so  much  needs. 
He  is  caught  between  the  authority 
of  the  school  and  the  authority  of 
his  parents  reflected  in  his  own 
young,  developing  conscience.  He 
can  be  hurt,  perhaps  irreparably. 


T. 


HE  Supreme  Court  appears  to 
be  far  more  sensitive  to  the  rights 
and  needs  of  children  than  have 
been  most  of  the  people  who  have 
condemned  the  court  for  its  deci- 
sion to  exclude  kerygmatics  from 
the  public  schools.  The  court  does 
not  exclude  religion  from  public 
schools.  It  only  protects  the  child 
against  unwarranted  exploitation 
occurring  in  the  name  of  religion. 

Now,  perhaps,  we  can  think  more 
clearly  on  these  things.  The  simple 
a-b-c  of  it  is:  (a)  Beligion  must  be 
thought  of  in  two  ways — as  keryg- 
ma  (the  saving  message),  and  as 
academics  (a  phenomenon  in  the 
life  and  history  of  man),  (b)  The 
court  has  declared  that  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  academic  religion  is  in, 
kerygmatic  religion  is  out.  (c)  We 
can  keep  straight  in  our  thinking 
and  activities  if  we  will  just  say  to 
ourselves  clearly  and  firmly,  "It  is 
the  function  and  special  privilege 
of  the  church  to  save  souls.  It  is  the 
function  and  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  inform  minds.  Let  us  not 
confuse  the  one  with  the  other." 

As  these  things  are  true,  several 
important  considerations  follow. 

First,  we  should  be  cautious  of, 
if  not  downright  antagonistic  to, 
any  suggestion  that  our  Constitu- 
tion be  changed  so  that  prayers  and 
Bible  devotions  will  be  "legal"  in 
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the  public  schools.  Such  action 
would  surely  violate  the  sacred 
right  of  individuals — especially 
children — not  to  be  coerced  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  it  would  have 
tragic  consequences  for  religion  as 
a  proper  academic  affair  in  the 
public  schools. 

Second,  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  as  we  begin  to  develop  reli- 
gion classes  in  our  public  schools 
that  they  be  truly  academic  classes 
and  not  kerygmatic/academic 
classes.  Instead  of  Sunday-school 
type  classes  piously  conducted  to 
make  young  people  Christians,  they 
must  be  lively  investigations  in- 
tended to  inform  minds  about  such 
things  as  the  history  of  religion,  the 
ideas  of  religion,  the  teachings  of 
the  great  religious  leaders,  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  literature  and  life  of 
Western  man,  the  religions  of  the 
Orient,  and  many  other  matters. 
And  they  must  be  classes  taught  by 
teachers  who  are  as  carefully 
trained  to  teach  about  religion  as 
other  teachers  are  carefully  trained 
to  teach  about  their  subjects. 

This  is  to  say — and  I  say  it  as 
both  a  United  Methodist  clergyman 
and  as  a  college  professor — that 
preachers  are  probably  the  poorest 
candidates  for  such  jobs.  A  preach- 
er is  trained  to  persuade  people  to 
accept  a  specific  religious  faith. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  him  to  do.  It  is  also  exactly 
what  we  should  expect  our  religion 
teacher  in  the  public  school  not  to 
do. 

The  religion  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lie  school  should  teach  about  the 
various  and  different  aspects  of  reli- 
gion with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  that  a  good  political- 
science  teacher  teaches  about  the 
various  and  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. He  should  not  aim  to 
make  United  Methodist  Christians 
out  of  his  students  any  more  than 
the  political-science  teacher  should 
try  to  make  Republicans  out  of  his. 

We  can  teach  about  religion  in 
the  public  schools.  We  should  teach 
about  religion  in  the  public  schools. 
We  can  do  the  job  properly  if  we 
are  careful  to  keep  ourselves  un- 
confused  about  ketygma  and  aca- 
demics. They  can  be  different— and 
in  the  public  schools,  they  must 
be.  □ 
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"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's   religion" 

—JOHN   WESLEY 


From    the    Norwood     Methodist 

Church  bulletin,  Knoxville,  Term.: 

"The    program     for    the    junior 

highs  will  be  led  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

James  R.  Green.  They  will  be  look 

ing  at  space,  faith,  and  each  other." 

— Thk  Rky.  Donald  k.  Rugh 

\t  tr    Delhi,    India 


An  Alameda,  Calif.,  church  bul- 
letin several  years  ago  carried  this 
little  gem: 

"The  pastor  reports  26  funerals, 
17  weddings,  and  8  Baptisms  dur- 
ing the  \ear  just  ended.  The  yeai 
has  been   a  good  one,  with  man) 

causes  for  rejoicing." 

— Frances   Rodman,   Ridgewood,   N.J 


A  rural  newspaper  ran  the  Fol- 
low ing  announcement: 

"On  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Ladies  Aid  of  First  Church  will 
hold  a  rummage  sale.  This  will  be 
a  good  chance  for  you  to  get  rid  of 
anything  not  worth  keeping  but  too 
good  to  throw  away.  Bring  your 
husband  along." 

Mrs.    Imim.i  m     Simons     I  Inu •/ 


Notice  in  a  Centralia,  Wash., 
church   bulletin: 

"The  staff  wishes  to  continue 
Sunday-school  classes  through  the 
summer.  Let  us  not  permit  0U1 
children  to  think  we  can  vacation 
From  Cod's  house.  To  carry  out  such 

a   program,   we  shall   need   a   lamer 
substitute  stall." 

Mlts.    FORRESI    Ckmi  c  ii.     \.  Wton,    /". 


Send  us  your  funniest  church- 
related  chuckle  and.  if  used.  To- 
(.i  iiii.it  trill  send  you  $5.  Sorry  hut 
we  can't  return  those  not  accepted 
w  please  do  not  send  postage. 
— Editors 
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YOKEFELLOWS: 

Committed  and  Disciplined 


By  NEWMAN  CRYER 
Associate  Editor 


I 


T  ISN'T  an  organization.  It  has 
no  membership  records,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  join.  You  just  begin. 

"We  don't  want  to  put  a  new  pot 
on  your  stove,  but  only  to  help  you 
build  a  better  fire  under  the  one 
you've  got,"  is  the  way  D.  Elton 
Trueblood  talks  about  the  aims  of 
the  Yokefellow  movement. 

Dr.  Trueblood,  who  is  professor- 
at-large  at  Earlham  College,  a  small 
Quaker-related  institution  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  was  until  his  "retire- 
ment" two  years  ago  professor  of 
philosophy.  Now  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  writing,  traveling,  and 
speaking,  often  on  behalf  of  the 
Yokefellow  movement. 

Yokefellow  is  a  hardy,  early- 
blooming  perennial  among  several 
contemporary  movements  to  rally 
deeply  committed  and  disciplined 
Christian  men  and  women  for  re- 
newal of  the  church  and  society. 
It  cuts  across  all  denominational, 
racial,  and  occupational  lines. 

The  nub  of  it,  Dr.  Trueblood 
says,  is  "a  serious  effort  to  make  the 
universal  ministry  of  Christ  suc- 
ceed." His  writings  over  the  past 
20  years  emphasize  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  the  ministry  of  laymen 
which  he  sees  as  an  updating  of  the 
Reformation  principle  of  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers. 

Yokefellow  Associates  was  orga- 
nized in  1954.  It  is  a  kind  of  national 
hoard  of  directors,  but  without  any 
specific  authority.  Its  17  members, 
who  give  continuity  to  the  move- 
ment, annually  sponsor  a  confer- 
ence which  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested may  attend.  They  maintain  a 
small  office  in  Richmond  to  handle 
inquiries  and  distribute  books  and 


D.  Elton  Trueblood,  founder-president  of  Yokefellow,  is 

interviewed  in  a  retreat  at  Earlham  College.  The  Yokefellow  movement 

calls  for  lay  involvement  in  the  renewal  of  church  and  society. 


pamphlets  which  support  the  move- 
ment. Nothing  they  write  is  copy- 
righted. 

After  nearly  15  years,  Yokefellow 
Associates,  of  which  Dr.  Trueblood 
is  president,  has  continued  to  defy 
"Parkinson's  law"  of  ever-expand- 
ing bureaucracy.  The  national 
office — in  what  was  a  garage  be- 
hind the  Truebloods'  former  resi- 
dence— operates  on  a  small  budget 
and  with  only  one  paid  secretary. 

On  the  Earlham  campus,  Elton 
Trueblood  still  cuts  a  fine  figure  at 
68.  His  clear,  slightly  high-pitched 
voice  exudes  friendliness  as  he  talks 
about  Yokefellow. 

"In  1948,  I  began  writing  about 
a  movement  which  I  saw  smolder- 
ing in  the  church,"  Dr.  Trueblood 
recalls.   "I   described   it   then   as   a 


'nameless  order  of  the  concerned.' 
"On  my  way  to  a  preaching  en- 
gagement in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I 
arrived  by  Pullman  early  one  Sun- 
day morning  in  time  for  breakfast 
in  the  terminal.  Then  I  took  the 
rapid  transit  to  the  suburban  Bap- 
tist church  where  I  was  to  preach. 
"I  had  begun  the  absolute  disci- 
pline of  reading  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture every  day,  and  I  was  reading 
as  I  rode.  As  I  got  to  the  end  of 
chapter  11  in  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, a  passage  I  had  read  I  sup- 
pose a  hundred  times  leaped  out  at 
me:  'Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  from  me;  .  .  .' 

"Yokefellows  for  Christ!  This 
struck  me  as  appropriate  for  the 
movement  I  had  observed  and  had 
been  writing  about." 
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The  First  Yoke  Symbol 

Strangely,  another  move  to  re- 
cover the  Christian  disciplines  of 
prayer  and  Bible  study  was  being 
made  at  about  the  same  time 
among  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers at  Chicago's  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  related  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Led  by  Dr.  Vartan  Melconian,  the 
group  called  itself  the  Order  of  the 
Yoke. 

Professor  Melconian  invited  Dr. 
Trueblood  to  speak  at  a  youth  rally 
of  the  Chicago  Presbytery,  and 
there  presented  him  with  a  small 
pin  in  the  shape  of  an  ox  yoke,  the 
insignia  of  the  prayer  fellowship. 

The  first  insignia  was  made  of 
wild-cherry  wood.  Dr.  Melconian 
says,  at  Warren  Wilson  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Swannanoa,  N.C.,  by  a  near- 
by crafts  instructor.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  him  there  in  1947. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Melconian  can  de- 
termine, the  yoke  as  a  symbol  had 
not  been  previously  claimed  by  the 
church.  "A  yoke  is  meant  for  two — 
Jesus  and  me,"  he  says.  "It  is  a  yoke 
of  discipleship  and  mission." 

Because  the  Yokefellow  move- 
ment urges  churchmen  to  meet  in 
small  groups  for  Bible  study, 
prayer,  and   silent  retreats,   it  has 


Most  weekends  find 

a  retreat  group  at 

Yokefellow  Institute 

in    Richmond, 

Indiana,   where  a 

spacious  Yoke  Room 

(above)    is   the 

center  for  dialogue. 

An  ox  yoke  over  the 

big  fireplace  is 

symbol  of  the 

movement.  The 

institute's  44-hour 

retreats    bring 

together   clergy   and 

laity   of   many 

backgrounds   for 

common  inquiry  on 

life's  big  issues. 


given  some  people  an  image  of  be- 
ing inward  looking,  with  little  con- 
cern for  the  real  world.  The  marks 
of  a  Yokefellow,  according  to  wallet 
cards  and  bookmarks  distributed 
by  them,  are  commitment  to  dis- 
cipline, witness,  ministry,  and  fel- 
lowship. Anyone  can  start  a  group, 
in  his  home,  or  in  his  church,  or 
among  a  group  ol  like-minded  per- 
sons anywhere. 

But   another   side   ol    Yokefellow 
is  showing  itself  increasingly  in  in- 


stitutes and  renewal  centers,  prison 
ministries,  and  other  socialk  ori- 
ented   activities    and    programs. 

The  hirst  Institute 
The  oldest  and  strongesl  is  the 
Yokefellow  Institute  located  near 
Earlham  College  campus  in  Rich- 
mond, now  in  its  12th  year.  Its  di 
rector,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kmerick.  is 
a  member  of  the  North  Indiana  An- 
nual ( lonference. 

The  idea  lor  a  renewal  center  at 
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Wesley  <W  Luther 


s 


EEKING  shelter  of  a  tree  during 
a  summer  storm,  22-year-old  Martin 
Luther  was  knocked  to  the  ground 
and  stunned  by  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
That  brush  with  death  in  1505  left 
the  young  German  shaken.  All  the 
previously  simmering  tensions  of  his 
medieval  religion  erupted  to  torture 
his  conscience.  He  saw  himself  a 
vile  sinner,  and  on  the  spot  he 
vowed  to  become  a  monk  in  order 
to  save  his  soul. 

Methodist  founder  John  Wesley 
had  a  similar  scare  during  a  storm 
at  sea  while  en  route  to  America  to 
serve  as  an  Anglican  missionary 
in  1736.  Afterward  he  confessed 
that  in  the  face  of  danger  he  was 
without  faith.  His  was  a  fair- 
weather  religion. 

Behind  these  disturbances  in  the 
lives  of  both  Luther  and  Wesley 
was  a  common  question:  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  It  drove 
Martin  Luther  into  an  Augustinian 
monastery — and  out  again.  It  was 
basic  to  the  methodical  regimen  of 
study,  prayer,  and  good  works 
which  John  Wesley  set  for  himself 
as  a  student  at  Oxford.  Later,  the 
same  question  beckoned  him  to  the 
Mdersgate  Street  meeting  in  Lon- 
don on  May  24,  1738.  There  a  read- 
ing of  one  of  the  fruits  of  Luther's 
conversion,  his  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  caused  Wes- 
ley's heart  to  be  "strangely  wanned" 
with  the  assurance  of  personal 
salvation. 

Luther  and  Wesley  were,  much 
alike  in  their  strong-willed  dis- 
cipline, in  their  search  for  a 
satisfactory  faith  to  live  by.  The 
religious  crises  in  both  their  lives 
required  years  to  resolve.  But  both 
found  that  personal  struggles  bore 
fruit,  giving  their  preaching  and 
writing  persuasive  power. 

Both  men  loved  the  church  and 
sought  to  bring  about  deepened 
loyalty  and  more  reverent  attitudes 
toward  worship.  Each  loved  music 
and    instilled    in    his   followers    the 
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joy  of  singing  as  an  irreplaceable 
part  of  praising  God.  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  lan- 
guage of  his  people  helped  make  it 
a  book  for  laymen  to  read.  Wesley 
used  the  printed  word  extensively 
to  further  disseminate  the  gospel 
as  well  as  general  knowledge — 
particularly  among  the  neglected 
poor. 

Both  Luther  and  Wesley  found 
their  concerns  misunderstood  and 
opposed  by  powerful  and  en- 
trenched ecclesiastical  leaders.  For 
Luther  this  opposition  constituted 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Bom  an 
Catholic  papal  system.  Wesley's 
burden  was  the  indifference  of  fel- 
low clergymen  who,  having  lost 
their  own  sense  of  mission,  ob- 
structed his  efforts  to  renew  the 
church. 

The  degree  of  danger  faced  by 
Luther,  no  doubt,  was  the  greater. 
Most  previous  challengers  of  papal 
power  had  suffered  either  martyr- 
dom or  forced  silence.  The  power 
of  the  hierarchy  was  still  supreme 
when  he  dared  defy  Borne — and 
succeeded  where  others  had  failed. 
Long  smoldering  issues  burst  into 
flame;  the  Beformation  was 
launched,  and  history's  course  was 
changed. 

Wesley,  200  years  later,  faced 
physical  dangers,  too.  But  in  bring- 
ing about  the  18th-century  revival 
of  religious  concern,  he  built  on 
basic  Protestant  victories  already 
won  by  Luther  and  his  successors. 

Neither  John  Wesley  nor  Martin 
Luther  intended  to  establish  new 
churches.  But  from  the  dynamic 
witness  of  each  man  has  grown  a 
major  thrust  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. 

Though  worlds  apart  in  personal 
dispositions,  no  two  men  were 
more  agreed  on  one  chief  convic- 
tion: salvation  is  the  gift  of  God. 
offered  to  all  men  through  faith  in 
his  son,  Jesus  Christ. 

— Willard   Mecklenburg 


Richmond  grew  out  ol    a   scries  oi 

small  group  meetings  in  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trueblood  in  the 
1950s.  As  the  Yokefellow  meetings 
became  more  popular,  the  facilities 
ol  a  private  residence  became  in- 
creasingly   inadequate. 

The  institute  at  Richmond  was 
formed  in  1957  when  Sam  Emerick 
agreed  to  become  its  full-time  di- 
rector. Talking  with  him  left  no 
doubt  about  the  depth  of  his  inner 
discipline  and  his  social  concern. 

As  far  as  the  institute  is  con- 
cerned, he  says,  "We  want  Yoke- 
fellow not  to  be  just  a  form  that 
puts  on  a  new  label.  We  want  it  to 
be  a  movement  of  concern  that  has 
vitality  and  is  open-ended." 

Being  "open-ended"  is  central  in 
Yokefellow's  operational  philoso- 
phy. The  institute  brings  together 
people  out  of  many  different  back- 
grounds for  common  inquiry  about 
the  issues  of  life. 

"Sometimes  these  people  are 
poles  apart  in  their  thinking,"  Sam 
says,  "but  we  hope  that  something 
new  will  emerge  out  of  their  dia- 
logue. We  do  not  offer  any  closed- 
end  programs  with  predetermined 
conclusions. 

"The  environment  and  leadership 
here  are  unthreatening,"  he  ex- 
plains, "so  there  usually  is  no  hesi- 
tancy about  raising  basic  questions 
with  one  another." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
the  Yokefellow  Institute  as  only  a 
retreat  center,  be  points  out.  Its 
multiple  program  includes  not  only 
retreats  but  also  conferences  of 
various  types  and  a  variety  of  other 
confrontation  situations  for  both 
laymen  and  ministers  in  groups 
oriented  around  common  interests. 

A  staple  of  the  institute's  pro- 
gram from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  44-hour  retreat  for  small  groups 
of  15  to  30  persons  under  institute 
leadership.  Some  retreats  are  made 
up  of  people  from  a  single  church, 
and  others  arc  open  to  anyone  who 
registers.  Weekend  groups  during 
the  past  year  were  officers  and  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Dayton,  Ohio; 
ministers'  wives  from  an  Indiana 
district;  women  from  Ohio;  semi- 
nan'  faculty  members  from  the  Mid- 
west,  and  a   college-youth   group. 

Sometimes  the  institute  and  the 
Earlham  School  of  Religion  (the 
only      Quaker-related      seminary) 
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team  up  to  share  expenses  in  order 
to  bring  leaders  to  the  campus  that 
neither  could  afford  alone.  They 
have  brought  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
professor  at  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
author  of  recent  books  on  Christian 
ethics;  William  Gowland,  director 
of  the  Luton  Industrial  Mission  in 
England;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk, 
Dutch  theologian  now  teaching  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  City. 

Doors  of  the  new  building  for  the 
Richmond  institute  had  barely 
opened  in  1965  when  a  friendly 
critic  suggested  that  this  kind  of 
center  might  already  be  out  of  date. 
This  shocked  the  staff  into  doing 
some  rethinking  about  program  and 
since  then  they  have  been  trying  to 
prove  such  critics  wrong. 

Commenting  on  the  image  of  the 
institute,  Mr.  Emerick  says,  "Yes, 
we  urge  people  to  pray,  but  we  also 
encourage  them  to  hear  and  to  deal 
with  the  real  issues  of  society.  No 
Christian  center  deserves  to  exist 
unless  it  is  working  at  both  of  these 
aspects." 

The  Institute's  Outreach 

The  program  of  the  Yokefellow 
Institute  at  Richmond  is  by  no 
means  confined  within  its  walls.  A 
counseling  study  group,  started 
seven  years  ago,  involves  social 
workers,  physicians,  hospital  and 
school  counselors,  as  well  as  pas- 
tors. Participants  meet  regularly  to 
talk  about  common  problems  and 
how  members  of  each  discipline 
represented  try  to  practice  their 
Christian  faith. 

An  industrial  mission  is  still  try- 
ing to  get  off  the  ground.  It  started 
with  a  $3,500  gift  from  an  Episco- 
pal layman  interested  in  financing 
a  study  by  an  Earlham  graduate 
student  of  the  gap  between  factory 
workers  and  the  church. 

A  steering  committee  employed 
a  full-time  director  as  industrial 
missioner.  He  spent  several  months 
just  knocking  on  plant  managers' 
doors  trying  to  gain  access  to  fac- 
tories. 

Presently  two  local  pastors  serve 
as  missioners  in  plants  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Each  one  gives  one 
day  a  week  to  visiting  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  ministers  spend 
time  talking  with  workers  on  cof- 


fee breaks  and  during  lunch  pe- 
riods. People  feel  free  to  discuss 
with  them  problems  which  they 
might  not  talk  about  with  their  own 
pastors. 

Six  additional  pastors  now  arc  in 
training  for  this  program,  and  other 
plants  are  asking  for  missioners. 

Another  area  of  interest  at  the 
institute  is  a  community-housing 
project  for  low-income  Richmond 
families.  In  this  case,  as  in  other 
ventures,  the  institute  acted  as  a 
catalyst  to  get  the  right  people  to- 
gether for  action.  Now  Yokefellow 
participates  only  as  one  contribut- 
ing agency  to  the  financial  pool, 
along  with  17  churches  and  other 
interested  groups. 

Political  forums  at  the  institute 
over  several  years  exposed  some  of 
the  city's  needs  in  such  areas  as 
racial  relations,  poverty,  and  hous- 
ing, and  opened  new  communica- 
tions channels  between  citizens  and 
political  leaders. 

As  one  result,  the  former  mayor 
of  Richmond  set  up  a  Citizens  Ad- 
visor)' Council,  asking  Sam  Emer- 
ick to  be  its  first  chairman.  Mem- 
bership consists  of  representatives 
from  major  civic,  religious,  and 
other  organized  groups. 

"I  couldn't  turn  down  the  imi- 
tation," says  Mr.  Emerick,  "espe- 
cially after  having  had  a  hand  in 
bringing  many  of  the  problems  of 
our  city  to  the  surface  and  nagging 
the  administration  to  do  something 
about  them." 

Other  Renewal  Centers 

Since  the  first  institute  was  born 
at  Richmond,  other  Yokefellow 
centers  have  sprung  up  in  the  same 
fashion,  out  of  local  concern,  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Each  is  independent  and  has 
its  own  autonomous  board. 

One  is  the  Tri-State  Yokefellow 
Institute  in  open  country  near 
Defiance,  Ohio.  It  was  started  in 
1960  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Pickering  after  they  had  attended 
the  Richmond  Institute. 

They  saw  the  need  for  new  life 
in  the  churches  of  the  farm  area 
where  they  lived  and  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  A  board  of  di- 
rectors was  formed,  and  the  Picker- 
ings donated  their  old  bank  barn 
for  conversion  into  the  center. 


In  Pennsylvania,  a  prime  mover 
in  organizing  halfway  houses  for 
former  convicts  is  long-time  Yoke- 
fellow Newman  Caugler,  a  United 
Methodist  layman.  A  new  house  is 
beginning  operations  this  (all,  spon- 
sored by  the  Greater  Harrisburg 
Council  of  Churches.  The  role  of 
Yokefellow  was  to  bring  concerned 
people  together,  decide  on  a  spon- 
soring agency,  and  then  encourage 
members  to  take  part  as  concerned 
individuals. 

In  California  a  prison  ministry  is 
led  by  Larry  Baulch  of  Belmoht. 
himself  a  three-time  loser.  Financed 
by  a  Lilly  Foundation  grant,  it  has 
initiated  15  halfway  houses  for  for- 
mer prisoners  which  are  either  al- 
ready in  operation  or  planned. 

In  Washington,  D.C,  Yoke- 
fellows in  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
established  two  years  ago  by  local 
leaders  as  a  regional  program  and 
co-ordination  center.  Led  by  an 
11-member  board,  it  sponsors  sev- 
eral types  of  small-group  encoun- 
ters making  use  of  local  retreat  cen- 
ters, since  it  has  no  building  of  its 
own. 

A  similar  type  of  operation  is 
working  in  the  Chicago  area  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  George 
St.  Angelo,  Jr.,  a  United  Methodist 
(former  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren) minister. 

As  chief  spokesman  of  Yoke- 
fellow, Dr.  Trueblood  continues  to 
inspire  local  fellowships  of  concern 
similar  to  the  small  groups  in  John 
Wesley's  class  meetings  of  the  18th 
century.  In  his  book  The  Incendi- 
ary Fellowship  (Harper  &  Row 
$2.50),  the  Quaker  philosopher  of 
Richmond  writes.  "When  people 
are  enkindled  by  contact  with  the 
central  fire  of  Christ,  they  in  turn 
set  others  on  fire.  A  fire  th.it  does 
not  spread  eventually  goes  out.  The 
church  is  meant  to  be  an  incendi  u  \ 
fellowship." 

What  will  happen  to  the  Yoke- 
fellow movement  when  its  chief 
spokesman  is  no  longer  around? 
One  member  of  the  order  says  he 
has  heard  Dr.  Trueblood  himsell 
put  it  this  way: 

"If  vitality  is  not  in  the  cause 
and  its  people,  it  will  deserve  to 
cease.  If  it  rests  with  any  single 
voice,  it  is  probably  already  ended 

But   il    it    is   a  disciplined   order,    it 
will  go  on."  □ 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY 

BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA 


I 


HAVE  just  been  reading  a  book 
by  a  man — a  game  warden — who 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Africa.  In  this 
job  he  dealt  with  some  of  the  more 
primitive  peoples  of  that  continent 
and,  of  course,  with  wild  animals.  You 
would  expect  it  to  be  a  thrilling  and 
exciting  book.  But  you  would  be 
wrong. 

The  story  is  so  lifeless  that  I  found 
myself  putting  it  aside  at  the  slightest 
excuse  and  hurrying  along  toward  the 
end.  It  was  not  only  prosaic,  it  was 
dull.  I  have  read  minutes  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops  meetings  that  were  more 
interesting. 

This  means  that  what  makes  life 
dramatic  is  not  necessarily  external 
events  or  experiences.  It  means  that  a 
writer  is  not  dependent  upon  a  par- 
ticular subject  to  make  his  book  vi- 
brant and  alive.  It  means  that  a  poor 
writer  can  make  anything  dull  and  a 
good  writer  can  make  anything  ex- 
citing. 

I  thought  of  that  this  month  as  I 
.cad  PICTURES  FROM  AN  INSTI- 
TUTION by  Randall  Jarrell  (Farrar, 
Strauss  <l?  Giroux,  $5.95,  cloth;  $2.25, 
paper).  You  could  hardly  find  a  worse 
title  for  a  novel,  but  I  found  it  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  and  interesting 
books  I  have  ever  read. 

JarrelTs  book  is  simply  character 
sketches  of  the  personnel  of  a  girls 
college,  beginning  with  the  president 
and  including  some  visiting  professors 
and  a  few  regular  faculty  members. 
It  spends  very  little  time  on  the  stu- 
dents but  is  at  pains  to  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  people  who  teach.  It 
assumes  that  people  over  30  may  be 
more  significant  than  people  under  30. 

I  remembered  a  series  of  novels 
C.  P.  Snow  wrote  about  the  inner 
workings  of  a  college  in  an  English 
university.  I  found  myself  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  my  next  session 
with  that  series  of  Snow  books,  and 
1  found  myself  just  as  eagerly  ap- 
proaching a  new  chapter  in  this  one. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
you  consider  that   there  are  no  scan- 


dals, no  murders,  and  no  psychotics 
from  beginning  to  ending.  The  char- 
acters are  just  human  beings  with 
human  weaknesses,  talents,  and  vir- 
tues. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  spiritual 
failures  of  this  generation  is  the  false 
assumption  that  life  is  to  be  measured 
by  meaningless  action  rather  than  by 
moral  experience.  This  book  makes 
perfectly  clear  the  futility  of  that 
superstition. 

Pictures  From  an  Institution  is  full 
of  humor  and  is  haunted  by  the  sad- 
ness of  human  life.  The  two  things  go 
together,  of  course,  and  out  of  that 
mixture  come  quiet  heroism,  a  revela- 
tion of  much  hollow  bombast,  and  a 
new  appraisal  of  the  dignity  and  hero- 
ism of  living. 

I  have  the  guilty  feeling  that  I  have 
not  said  enough  to  convince  you  that 
this  novel  is  one  of  the  best.  There  is 
no  point  in  my  telling  you  the  stories 
of  the  people  in  it.  It  is  a  novel  that 
I  shall  keep  in  my  library  with  the 
assurance  that  in  the  days  ahead  I  will 
read  it  again  and  will  find  continual 
joy  and  refreshment. 

All  that  is  lacking  now  is  that  in- 
evitable letter  which  will  come  saying 
that  the  writer  was  bored  with  the 
book  and  that  I  must  have  been  in- 
toxicated when  I  wrote  this  review. 
Well,  take  your  choice  and  believe 
him  or  me.  But  this  is  my  position  and 
I  stand  or  fall  on  it. 

Sometimes  we  have  long  dry  spells 
in  fiction  as  well  as  in  living,  while 
at  other  times  we  are  embarrassed 
with  too  many  riches  at  one  time. 

I  bring  you  another  novel  this 
month  which  I  liked  verv  much.  It  is 
TRUE  GRIT  by  Charles  Portis  (Si- 
mon 6-  Schuster,  $4.95).  I  read  the 
other  day  that  they  have  sold  this 
to  the  movies,  and  if  the  director 
avoids  some  of  the  stupid  things  which 
Hollywood  can  do  to  a  picture,  it 
will  be  a  fine  one.  It  is  a  good  book, 
and  I  hope  you  read  it  rather  than 
wait  for  the  picture. 

Mattie   Ross    is    a    14-year-old    ffirl 


from  Arkansas,  and  her  story  is  about 
the  frontier  life  of  a  few  generations 
past.  The  action  begins  on  the  first 
page  and  never  stops  until  the  end. 

Mattie's  father  has  been  murdered 
by  a  hired  man  who  rode  with  him  to 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  buy  some  ponies 
which  he  thought  might  be  raised  as 
hunting  horses.  Mattie  went  down  to 
settle  things  and  arrange  for  her 
father's  funeral.  She  arrived  in  town 
to  find  they  were  going  to  hang  three 
men  and,  since  the  colored  man  Yar- 
nell  who  was  with  her  wanted  to  see 
the  hangings,  she  went  along.  She  says 
a  man  she  took  for  a  preacher  talked 
to  the  condemned  men  and  then  they 
sang  Amazing  Grace!  How  Sweet  the 
Sound.  It  was  a  hard  experience  for 
the  young  girl,  but  she  took  it  with 
calm  courage. 

She  decided  she  was  going  to  find 
her  father's  killer  rather  than  go  home. 
But  the  only  help  available  was  one  of 
the  toughest  of  U.S.  marshals,  a  man 
named  Rooster  Cogbum.  She  paid  him 
to  find  this  criminal  hiding  somewhere 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  she  insisted  on  going  with 
him.  Cogbum  tried  to  chase  her  home, 
but  she  would  not  go.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  about  their  adventures  in  pick- 
ing the  murderer  out  of  a  gang  of  out- 
laws. 

Mattie  Ross  is  one  of  those  self- 
sufficient  yet  self-sacrificing  persons 
who  sees  her  duty  and  does  it.  She 
is  a  religious  girl  and  speaks  once  in 
a  while  of  her  church  and  what  God 
expects  her  to  do.  She  has  that  shrewd- 
ness which  will  not  be  pushed  around 
or  cheated  and  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  demand  her  rights  from  shift) 
traders  and  manipulators.  There  is 
something  about  her  that  speaks  of 
integrity  and  courage  and  even  those 
who  lack  these  qualities  seem  to  have 
a  respect  for  them  when  they  meet 
Mattie  faoe-to-face. 

This  is  a  different  kind  of  book  and 
a  different  kind  of  heroine.  It  is  like  a 
refreshing  breeze  from  the  hills  to 
read  about  a  teen-aper  who  loves  her 
father  and  mother  and  who  thinks  that 
the  Lord  expects  her  to  be  responsible 
and  faithful.  I  suspect  there  are  more 
of  these  youngsters  around  than  news- 
paper and  TV  stories  would  indicate. 
How  wonderful  it  is  to  meet  charac- 
ter— whether  it  appears  in  men  or 
women,  in  the  old  or  in  the  young! 

I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  in  any  way  a  kind 
of  sentimental,  moralistic  yam  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  young.  It  is  a  tough 
story  with  hard  and  unlovely  facts. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  girl  who  is  great 
and  did  not  know  it  and  who  never 
expected  any  recognition  or  special 
favor. 

Mattie  Ross,  I  love  you.  D 
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Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


L^ERTAINLY  the  most  demanding 
task  in  becoming  a  mature  person  is 
learning  to  love.  Young  people  experi- 
ence this  most  vividly  in  dating  and 
courtship.  Even  more  important  in  the 
long  run  is  mastering  the  art  of  loving 
as  a  total  style  of  life.  This  letter  illus- 
trates one  problem: 

"Is  it  really  better  to  have  loved  and 
lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all? 
Everybody  tries  to  console  me  with 
that  thought,  but  right  now  I  can't  be- 
lieve it.  I  feel  miserable!" — J.B. 

Jesus  loved  and  lost.  He  lived  his 
whole  life  out  of  a  passionate  love 
of  mankind  only  to  see  the  people 
rise  up  in  a  murderous  rage  against 
him.  I  think  the  cross  symbolizes  the 
importance  of  risking  ourselves,  spend- 
ing ourselves,  reaching  out  across  the 
"abyss  of  our  aloneness"  toward  other 
human  beings,  and  accepting  the  joy 
and  the  pain  it  brings. 

The  late,  great  theologian  Paul  J. 
Tillich  had  a  wonderful  sermon  on  the 
exuberant  woman  who  shocked  the 
disciples  by  spilling  expensive  perfume 
over  the  head  of  Jesus.  Jesus  accepted 
her  spontaneous  expression  of  respect 
and  affection,  while  the  disciples  wor- 
ried about  what  the  neighbors  might 
think  and  fussed  about  the  waste  of 
all  that  good  money.  Prof.  Tillich  says: 
"[Jesus]  knew  that  without  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  nothing  great 
can  happen.  .  .  .  religion  within  the 
limits  of  reasonableness  is  a  mutilated 
religion.  .  .  .  Calculating  love  is  not 
love  at  all.  Jesus  did  not  raise  the 
question  about  how  much  eros  and 
how  much  agape,  how  much  human 
passion  and  how  much  understanding 
was  motivating  the  woman;  he  saw 
the  abundant  heart  and  he  accepted 
it  without  analyzing  .  .  ."  (The  New 
Being,  Scribners,  $2.95,  hardcover; 
$1.25,  paperback 

Love  has  its  own  tough  internal 
disciplines.  The  young  person  who 
spends  the  midnight  hours  night  after 
night  in  hard  study  to  prepare  for  a 
life  of  effective  service  shows  one  side 
of  this  truth.  The  couple  who  at  great 
pains  break  off  a  relationship  which 
they  can  no  longer  manage  responsibly 
reveal  another  side  of  it. 

But  the  demands  of  love  can  never 
be  met  as  we  hide  in  some  cozy  cor- 
ner, afraid  of  being  hurt.  How  can  we 
claim  the  passion  of  Christ  if  we  al- 
ways do  the  safe,  "correct"  thing? 

Do  you  know  the  young  people 
whom  I  admire?  Those  who  leave  the 
ordered    comfort   of    their    homes    or 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.  Schulz.  ©  1958  by  Warner  Pr< 

"i  think  the  presence  of  my  car  does  a  lot  for  our  church. 
It  proves  we're  a  struggling  young  congregation.'' 


dorm  rooms  and  mix  themselves  with 
the  lives  of  other  people,  even  though 
shyness  may  at  times  tie  their 
stomachs  in  knots,  or  fear  of  getting 
too  involved  keeps  tugging  at  them.  I 
admire  those  who  can  balance  im- 
mediate involvement  with  the  lonely 
disciplines  needed  to  prepare  for  a 
higher  level  of  future  involvement.  I 
respect  those  who  break  through  the 
patterns  of  conventional  expectations 
to  find  new  and  creative  ways  to 
serve,  or  to  spark  up  the  old  ways  with 
a  lively  new  beat  and  a  contagious  en- 
thusiasm. 


oa 


that  it  has  become  very  important  to 
us.  We  are  afraid  that  we  tfill  be 
lesbians  all  our  lives.  Please  help  us, 
because  we  don't  know  what  to  do. 
—K.A.  and  B.R. 

It  seems  to  me  best  to  break  it  oil 
right  a\\a\.  even  if  this  requires  geo- 
graphic separation  and  counseling 
help.  In  addition  to  understandable 
affection,  you  have  become  dependent 
on  each  other.  You  are  investing 
your  love  in  this  relationship  and 
blocking  your  opportunities  tor  court 
ship  and  marriage.  You  are  probably 
using  your  friendship  to  try  to  work 
through  some  old  psychic  wounds  and 
hang-ups.  A  professional  counseloi 
could  serve  besj  in  this  capacity. 


We  are  two  girls,  18.  Ever  since 
we  have  become  women  we  have 
looked  forward  to  dating  boys.  We 
have  talked  to  boys,  gone  to  church 
get-togethers,  school  parties,  and 
games.  We  are  medium  in  height  and 
looks  and  think  we  have  good  per- 
sonalities. 

A  few  years  ago  we  began  having 
daydreams  about  dating.  Each  of  us 
would  take  turns  being  the  boy  and 
acting  out  what  would  happen  on  our 
dates.  This  led  to  petting  each  other 
and  other  things. 

We  have  never  had  dates,  but  tee 
continue  our  playacting.  Now  we  find 
that  we   cant  stop   this  playing  and 


oa 


/  am  a  boy  in  the  Philippines,  and 
a  reader  of  this  magazine  Together. 

/  enjoy  reading  it  because  the  articles 
are  every  interesting  and  the  pictures 
are  very  beautiful.  I  appreciate  it 
very  much.  I  also  enjoy  reading  the 
Teens  Together. 

Sir,  /  have  a  problem  about  my  life. 
I  am  a  boy  18,  in  love  with  a  girl  16. 
1  took  her  to  a  dancing  party  on  my 
first  date.  While  we  were  walking 
home,  I  hugged  and  kissed  her  so 
many  times.   Now  she  is  in  love  with 
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UNIVERSITY 

"Suos  Cultores  Scientia  Coronat" 

Syracuse  University 
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ED^ 


A  coeducational,  residential  Univer- 
sity offering;  accredited  degree  programs 
through  20  colleges  and  schools.  For 
further  information  write:  Director  of 
Admissions,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York     13210. 


Boys' 

Preparatory 

WHY  PENNINGTON? 


Ask  ?  graduate. 
Fully  cccredited 
church-related 
boys'  college  pre- 
paratory. Fine  fac- 
ulty  specially 
selected  for  grades 
8  to  12.  Small 
classes.  Individual 
guidance.  Develop- 
mental reading.  45 
acre  campus,  com- 
pletely modernized 
plant.  Beautiful 
new  fully  equipped  gym.  All  sports  — 
program  for  each  boy.  Est.  1838. 
Endowed.  Moderate  rates.  Summer 
school.  Write  for  catalog.  Early  applica- 
tion suggested.  Charles  R.  Smyth,  D.D., 
Box  45,  Pennington,  N.  J.      08534 


THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 

THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

For  more  than  seventy-five  years,  The  Miff 
School  of  Theology,  one  of  the  fourteen  United 
Methodist  Seminaries,  has  offered  a  seminary 
education  and  training  for  pastors  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries 
and  from  nearly  twenty  denominations. 
Located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  it  has 
been  able  to  combine  excellent  educational  op- 
portunities with  unsurpassed  scenic  wonders. 
With  a  highly  trained  faculty  and  fine  facilities, 
close  to  several  university  complexes,  Iliff  offers 
the  basic  degree,  Master  of  Divinity,  and  many 
continuing  education  opportunities.  For  more 
complete    information,    write   to: 

The  Registrar 

The   Iliff  School  of  Theology 

2201    South    University    Boulevard 

Denver,  Colorado     80210 


WESLEY 
Theological  Seminary 

John   L.   Knight,   President 

A  graduate  professional  school  of 
theology  located  in  the  Nation's  cap- 
ital. Preparing  men  and  women  for 
leadership  in  the  ministry  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  since  188  2. 

4400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Washington,   D.    C.     20016 


Business 


Secretarial 


involved. 


That's  you  as  a  Chandler  grad.  Involved  in  contem- 
porary issues,  On  the  job  in  vital  places.  Legal.  Medi- 
cal. Executive.  Science-Research.  As  a  Chandler-trained 
professional  -secretary.  Involved  in  the  ideas  and  chal- 
lenges of  today.  One  and  two  year  courses.  Delightful 
residences  in  exclusive  Back  Bay.   Catalog. 

CHAN  DLER 

SCHOOL    FOR    WOMEN 

448  Beacon  St..  Boston.   Mass.  02115 
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me.  Now  we  are  dating  every 
Wednesday  after  our  midweek  service. 
We  made  promises,  but  then  she  broke 
our  promises.  Am  I  right  to  separate 
from  her?  What  will  I  do?—R.A. 

It  is  somehow  reassuring  that  you 
share  the  same  problems  young  peo- 
ple face  in  other  nations.  Perhaps 
some  day  our  common  humanity  under 
God  will  lead  us  to  international  peace 
and  justice.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  ad- 
vise you  across  cultural  lines,  though. 
In  the  United  States  the  young  people 
find  it  useful  to  discuss  such  problems 
with  trusted  friends,  parents,  and 
pastors  or  youth  counselors.  It  doesn't 
always  lead  to  happy  solutions,  but 
it  makes  the  burdens  easier  to  carry. 


(8 


I  am  a  girl,  14.  My  girl  friend  and 
I  have  been  good  friends  for  seven 
years.  She  is  very  popular,  and  I  seem 
to  be.  But  I'm  worried  that  people 
hang  around  me  only  because  my 
friend  is  along.  We  are  always  to- 
gether. I'm  afraid  that  people  feel 
they  must  invite  me  places,  like 
parties,  because  they  want  to  invite 
her.  I  don't  want  people  to  think  this, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  them. 

One  reason  I  am  with  her  so  much 
is  that  I  am  shy  and  I  don't  know  how 
to  keep  from  it.  How  can  I  tell  if  peo- 
ple really  like  me? — H.W. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  you  ask  that 
question.  It  shows  you  are  restless  to 
become  your  own  person.  But  you 
don't  have  to  hurry.  If  the  kids  like 
the  two  of  you  in  combination,  that  is 
something.  I  mean,  it  is  so  natural  for 
girls  (and  fellows)  your  age  to  run  in 
twos  and  threes  that  it  probably  hasn't 
occurred  to  any  of  your  friends  to  in- 
vite one  of  you  without  the  other. 

Don't  forget  that  while  you  are 
leaning  on  her,  she  is  also  leaning  on 
you.  Even  if  she  is  more  open  and 
talkative  than  you,  she  needs  your 
quiet  presence  to  help  her  be  herself. 

As  you  grow  older,  the  two  of  you 
may  still  be  the  best  of  friends,  but 
gradually  you  will  become  less  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  You  will  begin 
dating  and  going  your  separate  ways 
with  greater  confidence.  But  right  now 
you  need  to  stay  close  to  each  other. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  ironies,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois  60068.— Editors 
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COLLEGES 


and  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
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AMERICAN 

VALUES 


General    Education 

For   Business 

2,  4  &  6  Yr.  Programs 

Write  to  Reverend 

Clarence  G.  Spellman 

for  the  Bulletin 

Then  compare! 

ARMSTRONG 
COLLEGE 

2222   Harold   Way 

Berkeley,  Calif.     94704 

415-848-2500 


HIGH 

POIHT 
COLLEGE    _ 

Educating  the  Leaders 
of  Tomorrow 


Fully  accredited  4-year  coed  liberal  arts 
college.  A.U.  and  U.S.  degrees.  Methodist. 
Scholastic,  religious,  cultural  and  com- 
munity life  stressed.  Guidance.  Sports. 
Summer  School.  Beautiful  Southern  cam- 
pus.  Est.   1924.   Catalog. 

Write    Director   of   Admissions 

HICH    POINT    COLLEGE 

HIGH    POINT,    N.    C. 


INDIANA  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

"Education  for  Service" 
United  Methodist — Libera]  Arts — Fully  Ac- 
credited— Coed 

•  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.  degrees 

•  Associate  degree  programs   in   nursing, 
business 

•  Unique  Ilumanics  program 

•  Annual  Artist  Series 

•  Inter-collegiate  athletics 

•  Small  college  atmosphere  within  large 
metropolitan  area 

•  Emphasis  on  individual  worth 

Write: 

Director  of  Admissions,  Dept.  T.M. 
Indiana  Central  College 
Indianapolis,  Indiana     4622 


Give  coiisiderfltiori  to  these  schools. 
Perhaps  information  from  them  will 
help  you  in  making  an  important 
decision 


LaGrange 

College 
LaGrange,  Georgia      30240 

4  year,  co-ed,  liberal  arts 
B.A.  degree  in  18  majors 

5  pre-professiona]  programs 


1866   LEBANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE   1968 

ANNVII.LE.   PA. 

Fully  accredited,  liberal  arts,  co-educational 
college,  nnw  in  its  second  century  of  service  to 
young  men  and  women.  For  further  informa- 
tion,   including   catalog,   write: 

Office  of  Admissions 

Lebanon   Valley  College 

Annville,  Pa.     17003 
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METHODIST  COLLEGE 

quality  education    with 
a  Christian  perspective  in 

a   stimulating   atmosphere  on 
a  contemporary  campus. 

write:  Public  Relations  Dept. 
Fayetteviile,   N.   C.     28301 


MORRISTOWN   COLLEGE 

MORRISTOWN,    TENNESSEE 

TWO    VI  AK     LIBERAL    ARTS    CO] 
ASSOCIATE    IN    ARTS    DEGRE1 
c  O-EDUI  A  l  [ONAJ 
I'NIIKli     METHODIST    CHURCH-RELATED 

ACCREDITED    BY: 

The  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools 

ii,      u:.iri     ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 
OFFICE    OF    THE    DEAN-RECISTRAR 

MORRISTOWN    COLLECE 
MORRISTOWN,    TENNESSEE     37814 

Dr.    Elmer    P.    Cibson,    President 


In  the  Methodist 

Liberal  Arts  Tradition  Since  1846 


MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 


ALLIANCE,  OHIO 


Co-Educational       Fully  Accredited 

Degri  bs  in  hie: 
Arts  •  Education  •  Music  •  Science 

Special  Opportunities  Include: 

Pre-Professional  Programs  •  Theatre  5 

Choir  Turns 

For  catalog  and   information,  write: 
Director  of  Admissions 


Texas  Wesleyan  College 

OFFERS  YOU 
A     small     college     atmosphere, 
Christian  emphasis,  and  Cultural 
advantages   of   the    Fort    Worth- 
Dallas  cities;   Liberal   arts,   busi- 
ness,   and    Teacher    preparation; 
B.A.,  B.S.,  B.B.A.,  B.M.  degrees; 
Academic    Excellence    at    a    Rea- 
sonable cost;  Low  student-faculty 
ratio,     Small     classes;      Air-con- 
ditioned   dormitories    and    class- 
rooms.      For  information    writt  . 
Dr.    J.    Birnes    Gross,    Dean 
Texas    Wesleyan    College 
Fort    Worth,    Texas      7610:, 


New   Village   Concept 
VIRGINIA  WESLEYAN 

Coeducational 

Liberal   Arts   Curriculum 

Unique  Campus  Plan 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA     23502 


Wiley  College 

MARSHALL,  TEXAS 

Dr.  T.  Winston  Cole,  Sr. 

President 

Founded   1873 


The  Fred  Long  Student  Union  Building 

Four  Year  Liberal  Arts  College 

Accredited: 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

Prepares  i  oung  People  for  Chris- 
tian  Leadership  in  The  World  of 
Tomorrow. 

Now  in  an  Expansion  Building 
Program. 

General  Enrollment  <><*•> 


YOUNG   HARRIS   COLLEGE 


^ oung  Han  bum  Hi 
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■  I    in    Hi.-   tx 
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to   the   degree*   ol   Associate  of 
Arti.    Associate  of  Science,   and 
Business. 

Por  information  write  to  o  V, 
minions.  Young  Herrle  Collect 
80581 


Blue   Itldge   Mountain 
snroUmeni    ol 
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Arts.    Associate    of    Fine 
Associate  of   Science   in 

Director  of  Ad 
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Arnold  Prater 


The  life  that   is  REAL  is  the 

only  life  that  produces  joy  and 
serenity.  Nobody  can  live  on 
cloud  nine  but  everybody  can 
be  honest.  And  that  is  what 
this  book  is  all  about  —  how 
to  take  off  the  mask. 

$3.95 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Witnessing         * 
Laymen  JL 

Make  \ 

Living  Churches 

An  Episcopal  rector  and  a 
Methodist  pastor  urge  com- 
pletion of  the  Reformation, 
in  which  laymen  become 
Prophets  as  well  as  Priests. 

The  story,  and  rationale,  of 
the  Revolution  which  came 
to  two  churches  when  lay- 
men ceased  being  phony 
junior  preachers  and  began 
honest  searching  and  sharing. 

Claxton  Monro 

and 
William  Taegel 

$3.95 


AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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HIS  presidential-election  year  has 
been  uniquely  free  from  books  about 
or  by  candidates.  And  it  is  just  as 
well.  The  kind  of  reading  that  is  more 
important  is  basic  reading  that  will 
provide  background  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues.  Here  are 
a  few  such  books: 

Violence  in  the  Streets  (Quad- 
rangle, $10).  An  analysis  of  the  de- 
structive impulse.  Edited  and  with 
an  introduction  by  Shalom  Endleman, 
it  presents  widely  varying  views  in 
articles  by  Bruno  Bettelheim,  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  Lewis  Yablonsky, 
Norman  Mailer,  Bayard  Rustin,  Ar- 
thur Miller,  Kenneth  Clark,  and 
others. 

Is  Anybody  Listening  to  Black 
America?  (Seabury,  $2.95,  paper). 
Edited  and  with  an  introduction  by 
C.  Eric  Lincoln,  this  presents  hun- 
dreds of  excerpts  from  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  sermons,  speeches,  private 
letters,  and  personal  interviews  that 
reflect  what  black  America  is  demand- 
ing and  how  white  America  is  re- 
sponding. 

From  Plantation  to  Ghetto  (Hill 
and  Wang,  $5.75,  cloth;  $1.85,  pa- 
per). An  interpretive  history  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  by  August  Meier  and 
Elliott  M.  Rudwick. 

The  Urban  Nation  1920-1960  (Hill 
and  Wang,  $5,  cloth;  $1.75,  paper). 
Historian  George  E.  Mowry  traces 
American  transformation  from  a  rural 
and  small-town  society  into  an  urban 
society. 

Permanent  Poverty:  An  American 
Syndrome  (Quadrangle,  $6.50).  Econ- 
omist Ben  B.  Seligman  looks  for  the 
historical  reasons  for  poverty,  exam- 
ines major  poverty  areas,  and  analyzes 
what  government  has  tried  to  do. 

Viet  Cong  (MIT  Press,  $8.95,  cloth; 
$3.45,  paper).  A  study  of  the  organi- 
zation and  techniques  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet  Nam 
by  Douglas  Pike. 

War  and  Conscience  in  America 
(Westminster,  $1.65,  paper).  Con- 
sideration of  the  agonizing  problems 
raised  by  war,  and  the  moral  issues 
confronting  young  men  who  face  mil- 
itary service,  by  Edward  LeRoy 
Long,  Jr. 

Toward  the  Year  2000:  Work  in 
Progress  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $6.50). 
A  preliminary  report  on  the  work  of 


the  Commission  on  the  Year  2000,  a 
group  established  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
study  the  future  consequences  of 
present  public-policy  decision,  to  an- 
ticipate future  problems,  and  to  begin 
the  search  for  alternative  solutions. 
Editor  Daniel  Bell  is  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

None  of  these  books  will  tell  any- 
body how  to  vote  in  November.  They 
do  offer  valuable  insights  against 
which  to  weigh  platforms,  campaign 
oratory,  and  the  past  records  of  candi- 
dates and  parties. 

There  is  no  significant  example  in 
history,  before  our  time,  of  a  society 
successfully  maintaining  moral  life 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  say  Will 
and  Ariel  Durant  in  The  Lessons  of 
History  ( Simon  and  Schuster,  $5 ) . 
And  they  speculate  that  if  another 
great  war  should  devastate  Western 
civilization,  the  resultant  destruction 
of  cities,  dissemination  of  poverty, 
and  disgrace  of  science  might  leave 
the  church,  as  in  a.d.  476,  the  sole 
hope  and  guide  of  those  who  survive. 

Note  that  mention  of  survival.  The 
Lessons  of  History  is  a  confident  book, 
undisturbed  by  the  probability  that 
our  civilization  will  die  like  others  be- 
fore it.  The  distinguished  historians 
point  out  that  some  achievements  of 
history  have  survived  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  rising  and  falling  states. 
"Perhaps  it  is  desirable."  they  say, 
"that  life  should  take  fresh  forms,  that 
new  civilizations  and  centers  should 
take  their  turn." 

The  Lessons  of  History  is  the  dis- 
tillation of  what  the  Durants  have 
learned  in  their  40  years  of  tracing  and 
recording  the  story  of  man  and  his 
works.  I  plan  to  read  it  again,  and 
then  several  times  more. 

A  pietist  is  a  Christian  who  is 
church-centered,  looking  for  God  pri- 
marily in  the  church,  more  concerned 
that  the  essential  faith  be  preserved 
than  that  it  be  relevant  in  a  world  that 
is  changing  anyway.  A  secularist  is  a 
Christian  who  is  world-centered.  He 
looks  for  God  primarily  in  the  world 
and  is  more  concerned  with  the  rele- 
vance of  the  gospel  to  the  world,  here 
and  now,  than  with  its  preservation  in 
traditional  forms. 

Each  has  important  things  to  give 
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the  other,  hut  in  eveiy  Christian  con- 
gregation today  a  struggle  is  going  on 
between  them.  The  big  problem  is 
how  to  make  the  tension  creative,  how 
to  keep  pietists  and  secularists  within 
hearing  distance  of  each  other,  and  to 
reconcile  them. 

The  Secular  Congregation  (Harper 
&  Row,  $3.95)  is  a  report  from  this 
front  as  represented  by  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  German- 
town,  Pa.  In  writing  it,  Robert  A. 
Raines,  a  cominister  of  the  church, 
has  reflected  many  of  the  situations 
that  exist  in  other  United  Methodist 
congregations  across  the  country,  and 
it  is  relevant  and  interesting  reading. 

The  title  for  Not  So  Rich  as  You 
Think  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $5)  was 
set  before  the  book  was  written. 
Author  George  R.  Stewart  thinks  now 
it  is  inadequate.  As  he  got  into  re- 
search on  pollution,  he  felt  that  the 
title  for  the  first  chapter  was  a  fitting 
description  of  the  whole  book.  It  is, 
quite  simply,  Horror  Story. 

Stewart's  book  is  excellent  reading 
after  you  have  finished  What  Are  We 
Doing  to  God's  Earth?  beginning  on 
page  32  of  this  issue.  Stewart  is  a 
fine  writer  with  special  sensitivity  for 
man  against  the  background  of  his  en- 
vironment. Drawings  by  satirist  Rob- 
ert Osborn  add  impact  to  the  message. 

Henry  Still  focuses  on  environment, 
instead  of  man,  in  The  Dirty  Animal 
(Hawthorn,  $5.95),  but  here  is  the 
same  awful  story  of  land  contaminated 
with  garbage,  urban  congestion,  dwin- 
dling water  supplies,  sky  blackened 
with  industrial  smog.  Still  puts  major 
emphasis  on  that  contributor  to  dirty 
air,  junkyards,  and  ugly  roadways — 
the  automobile. 

For  four  days  in  1952  the  entire  city 
of  London  was  enveloped  in  a  fog  that 
became  progressively  laden  with 
smoke,  soot,  carbon  particles,  and 
gaseous  wastes  from  the  chimneys  and 
vehicles  of  the  city.  When  it  finally 
lifted,  more  than  4,000  people  were 
dead  or  dying,  tens  of  thousands  ill. 
William  Wise  tells  the  story  graphical- 
ly in  Killer  Smog  (Rand  McNallv, 
$5.95). 

He  writes  that  conditions  for  a 
similar  disaster  are  favorable  in  any 
of  a  dozen  of  America's  most  populous 
cities  today.  According  to  current  gov- 
ernment   estimates,    there    are    more 
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read  this  book 
more  often 


How  often  have  you  said,  "I'd  like  to  read  the  Bible  regularly  but  I  just 
can't  seem  to  do  it"?  For  many,  daily  Bible  reading  is  a  frustrated  dream.  But  for 
some  ten  million  Christians  around  the  world,  daily  Bible  reading,  devotion  and 
prayer  have  become  a  living  reality  through  use  of  The  Upper  Room. 

Each  day's  capsule  devotion  features  a  selection  of  Scripture,  a  meaningful 
short  message-for-the-day  and  a  prayer  —  a  carefully  prepared  guide  for  a  daily 
session  with  our  Lord.  The  Upper  Room  is  a  creative  devotional  guide  that  will 
make  you  eager  to  start  each  day  with  your  Bible. 

SPECIAL  BIBLE  ISSUE 

This  year,  the  Christmas  issue  —  November-December  —  of  I  mi  UPPER 
Room  is  dedicated  to  a  special  emphasis  on  the  Bible.  Each  daily  devotion  or 
one  of  the  features  in  this  issue  is  related  to  a  different  book  of  the  Bible.  The 
full  color  cover,  two  special  thoughts-of-the-month  and  a  poignant  Christmas 
message  clearly  emphasize  the  inspiration  and  meaning  of  the  Bible. 

Begin  daily  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  your  home  this  Christmas  season. 
Send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  The  Upper  Room  today.  Or.  better  yet.  sub 
scribe  now  in  time  to  receive  the  special  Bible  issue.  Individual  subscriptions. 
three  years  for  $3.00,  $1.50  per  year.  Ten  or  more  copies  of  one  issue  to  one 
address,  10  cents  per  copy. 


The  World's  most  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 
Published  in  37  Languages  —  45  Editions 


1908  Grand  Ave. 


Nashville,  Tennessee    37203 
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than  60  large  urban  areas  in  the 
United  States  with  extremely  serious 
air-pollution  problems,  and  probably 
no  American  city  enjoys  clean  air  the 
year  round.  Yet,  the  nation's  efforts 
to  meet  this  problem  have  been  totally 
inadequate. 

1  hope  everybody  concerned  with 
urban  renewal  will  read  a  picture  book 
that  has  charm  for  children  and  a  les- 
son for  adults.  It  is  the  story  of  chil- 
dren and  a  vacant  lot.  The  lot  is 
the  children's  only  place  to  play,  and 
when  a  truck  comes  one  day,  by  mis- 
take, and  dumps  a  big  pile  of  dirt 
on  it,  they  are  enchanted.  The  soft 
dirt  becomes  many  different,  won- 
derful worlds  to  them. 

Then  the  mayor  and  a  committee  of 
ladies  threaten  this  paradise.  The 
youngsters  take  a  stand,  and — unex- 
pectedly— the  grown-ups  of  the 
neighborhood  rally  behind  them.  The 
solution  is  practical  and  satisfying. 

The  Big  Pile  of  Dirt  (Holt,  Rine- 
hart,  Winston,  $3.95),  by  writer 
Eleanor  Clymer  and  illustrator  Robert 
Shore,  should  be  must  reading  for  all 
mayors,  committees  of  ladies,  and 
other  city  planners. 

".  .  .  it  is  when  we  go  out  most  fully 
into  life  and  see  the  little  glimmerings 
of  infinity  which  may  be  in  human 
souls  that  we  grow  conscious  of  the 
one  supreme  Self  of  whom  our  partial 
selves  are  fragments  that  bear  witness 
to  him  who  is  the  whole.  The  trouble 
with  us  is  that  so  often  we  are  shut 
up  within  our  egocentricity,  little 
frozen  units  of  self-concern.  Then  we 
are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  great  belief." 

In  Where  You  Find  God  (Haiper 
&  Row,  $3.95),  Walter  Russell  Bowie 
has  written  a  book  that  is  mellow  with- 
out being  bland.  It  translates  the  re- 
newal movement  into  what  to  many 
people  still  is  the  familiar  and  com- 
forting language  of  the  church.  It 
even  puts  the  God-is-dead  theology 
into  this  context:  "What  has  died  is 
not  God  but  the  idols  of  pride  and 
passion  which  men  have  sometimes 
put  in  his  place." 

Here  is  a  valuable  bridge  between 
the  "old"  and  the  "new." 

Is  abortion  right  or  wrong?  When? 
What  does  theology  have  to  say  about 
organ  transplants?  What  about  fer- 
tility control?  Should  life  be  pro- 
longed by  artificial  means  after  per- 
sonality and  consciousness  are  irre- 
trievably gone? 

These  and  other  hard  questions 
that  doctors  face  every  day  were 
tackled  at  a  conference  for  physicians 
and  clergymen  that  was  held  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  and   Methodist   Hospital 


in  Rochester,  Minn.,  some  months 
ago.  Set  up  under  the  sponsorship  of 
three  Methodist  boards  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Chaplains,  it  produced 
some  fascinating  shop-talk  that  affects 
us  all.  This  is  shared  in  Dialogue  in 
Medicine  and  Theology  (Abingdon, 
$1.95;  paper).  Contributors  represent 
the  fields  of  psychiatry,  general  medi- 
cine, and  psychology.  The  editor  is 
Dale  White,  then  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns,  now  pastor  of  a  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Connecticut  and 
editor  of  this  magazine's  Teens  To- 
gether [page  53]. 


"I  beg  to  differ;  in  times 
of  trial,  acquittal  would 
bring  the  greatest  comfort!" 


I  am  getting  tired  of  novels  that 
insist  on  entangling  me  in  the  sub- 
conscious writhings  of  perverted  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  encouraging  to  catch 
even  the  smallest  trend  back  to  the 
clear-cut  telling  of  a  story  that  is 
worth  telling  about  people  who  are 
worth  reading  about. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  novels  should 
be  about  the  pure  and  blameless. 
The  teen-age  heroine  of  True  Grit 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  $4.95),  by  Charles 
Portis,  is  motivated  by  revenge — she 
is  unshakably  determined  to  go  out 
into  Indian  Territory  to  track  down 
the  man  who  killed  her  father  and 
see  that  he  gets  justice.  And  the 
grandfather  created  by  Hilary  Milton 
in  The  Gitatvay  Box  (Luce,  $4.95) 
sets  out  with  his  orphaned  grandson  on 
a  heroic  odyssey  of  escape  because 
he  refuses  to  let  the  boy  get  into  the 
hands  of  social  workers  who  have  a 
full  legal  right  to  put  him  into  a  home 
for  his  own  good. 

But  teen-age  Mattie  Ross  of  Yell 
County,  Arkansas,  is  strong,  brave, 
and   unswervingly   true   to   her   prin- 


ciples, and  so  is  the  grandfather,  in 
Milton's  story,  who  displays  the  in- 
dependence, honesty,  and  ingenuity 
we  have  always  believed  are  at  the 
root  of  the  American  character. 

You  will  not  put  down  either  of 
these  books  unsatisfied. 

Naturalist,  teacher,  philosopher, 
critic,  biographer,  essayist — you  name 
it  and  that  is  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  His  latest,  And  Even 
If  You  Do  (Morrow,  $6.50),  is  a  col- 
lection well  described  by  its  sub- 
title: "Essays  on  Man,  Manners  & 
Machines." 

Krutch  is  a  little  too  well  informed, 
too  well  balanced,  too  interested  in 
life  to  be  caustic  or  bitterly  angry 
about  things,  people,  and  problems. 
Neither  is  he  a  bright-eyed  optimist 
as  he  considers  everything  from  the 
space  race  to  suburbia,  pollution,  and 
our  violent  age.  In  his  own  words, 
here  is  one  man  who  has  learned  how 
to  five  a  satisfactory  life  in  an  unsatis- 
factory world. 

On  top  of  a  bookcase  in  my  office 
the  small  figure  of  a  pilgrim  looks  like 
it  is  entering  a  "forest"  of  philoden- 
dron.  This  work  of  art  only  a  little 
over  three  inches  high  was  created 
by  a  university  professor  who  glued 
five  small  rocks  together  to  make 
something  meaningful  out  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  mean- 
ingless pile. 

I  like  my  pilgrim  better  than  any 
of  the  examples  I  saw  in  Creating  Art 
From  Anything  (Reilly  &  Lee,  $6.95), 
but  this  handbook  by  Dona  Z.  Meilach 
is  a  good  guide  to  materials  and  tech- 
niques with  which  you  can  give  your 
own  creativity  full  rein. 

If  you  are  looking  for  picture  books 
for  small  folk,  linger  over  two  by  art- 
ist-author Leo  Lionni.  The  Biggest 
House  in  the  World  (Pantheon, 
$3.95)  is  the  story  of  the  snail  that 
learned  that  while  a  big  house  may  be 
an  advantage  to  some,  it  can  be  a  dis- 
aster if  you  have  a  need  to  move 
around.  Frederick  (Pantheon,  $3.50) 
is  about  a  field  mouse  who  is  a  poet. 
Frederick  dreamed  the  summer  away, 
storing  up  sensations,  while  the  rest 
of  the  mice  gathered  com  and  nuts. 
But  it  is  Frederick's  memories  of 
warmth  and  light  and  color  that  sus- 
tain him  and  his  companions  through 
the  ice  and  cold  of  the  winter. 

Ages  indicated  on  these  books  are 
three  to  six  for  The  Biggest  House  in 
the  World,  five  to  eight  for  Frederick. 
But  age,  even  with  children,  is  a  rela- 
tive thing.  Your  youngster  who  is 
older,  or  younger,  may  think  one  of 
these  books  is  just  right. 

— Barnabas 
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Moments  A  Day 

Keep  you  up  on  all 
Methodist  Activities! 

TOGETHER  belongs  in  your  home — for  relaxed  moments 
of  reading  and  browsing  through  its  pages. 

Each  month  TOGETHER  informs  you  of  the  work  and 
mission  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  throughout  the 
world.  Vivid  reports  by  TOGETHER  editors  tell  it  as  it  is. 

In  addition  to  news,  TOGETHER  offers  several  side  lights; 
stories  of  inspiration,  modern  parables,  told  to  encourage, 
entertain,  and  provide  spiritual  uplift;  beautiful  color  pic- 
torials, God's  glory  and  man's  ingenuity. 

Regular   features   appear   for  different   members   of   the 
family.  For  example  your  teenager  will 
enjoy   Teens   Together  which   tells 
of    activities    of   young    people 


and  caters  to  their  interests  and  problems. 
TV  This  Month  reviews  upcoming  programs 
and  will  help  the  entire  family  in  choosing 
programs  that  will  make  their  viewing  more 
meaningful.  Letters  to  the  Editor  gives  the 
pulse  of  the  Methodist  readership,  pro  and 
con.  Your  Faith  and  Your  Church,  conducted 
by  an  outstanding  churchman,  is  a  column 
devoted  to  answering  your  questions. 

Reading  TOGETHER,  as  you  rest  and  re- 
lax, gives  you  and  your  entire  family  fresh 
new  things  to  think  about — and  to  talk 
about.  It  is  the  easy  enjoyable  way  to  keep 
well  informed. 

To  receive  TOGETHER  at  home  each 
month  fill  out  the  form  below.  Hand  this 
with  $3  to  your  TOGETHER  Agent  or  pastor 
this  Sunday.  You  save  by  subscribing  through 
your  church.  The  regular  rate  is  $5. 


TOGETHER 
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Nashville,  Tennessee     37203 
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"It  was  an  unfamiliar  sort  of  football  afternoon.  And  then  the  light  dawned.' 


What  Football  Was  Meant  to  Be 


By  RALPH  McGILL 


I  HE    CONNECTICUT    River 

lay  flat  and  cold,  though  the  sun 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon  was 
warm  on  Middletown.  The  leaves 
of  many  maple  trees  were  like 
pumpkin-yellow  and  golden  clouds 
against  the  slopes  of  hills,  with  die 
red  of  sumac  burning  at  their  bases. 
The  beginning  of  a  poem  by  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  came  to  mind: 

7  speak  this  poem  now  toith 
grave  and  level  voice 

In  praise  of  autumn,  of  the 
far-horn-winding  fall — 1 

Walking  to  the  football  field  that 
Saturday  afternoon,  along  turf 
touched  only  here  and  there  with 
gray,  one  felt  like  lifting  a  grave 
and  level  voice  in  praise  of  a  New 
England  fall. 

Worcester  Tech  had  come  to 
play  Wesleyan.  There  were  no 
fenced  stadium  entrances  guarded 
by    uniformed    Pinkertons.    There 


1  From  Immortal  Autumn  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Li  th      Cm  (I    by  •    tin'    publishi  r, 
ion    Mifflin    Company. — Editors 


was  a  booth  where  visitors  could 
purchase  tickets,  but  most  of  those 
who  came  were  faculty,  students, 
alumni  from  nearby  cities,  and  a 
scattering  of  parents.  The  playing 
field  turf  looked  like  English  sod, 
thick  and  soft.  The  stands  were 
wood  on  steel  frames,  and  did  not 
reach  too  high.  Families  came  with 
babies.  Dogs  came  too,  not  wel- 
comed, but  not  rejected,  either. 

One  young  couple  brought  along 
a  baby  on  a  curved  and  blanketed 
carrying  board.  There  was  conver- 
sation about  the  well-behaved  in- 
fant, who  lay  happily  on  his  blanket 
looking  at  the  white  clouds  moving 
across    die    sky,    and    waving    his 
hands  in  slow  ecstasy. 
"How  old  is  he  now?" 
"Five  montiis." 
"Does  he  recognize  you?" 
"Does  he  know  his  parents  yet?" 
The  young  father  broke  in  to  an- 
swer. "He  knows  himself,"  he  said, 
"and    the   Greeks   say   that   is   die 
really  important  thing." 


The  teams  were  on  the  field 
warming  up.  The  squads  were 
small.  To  one  from  the  land  of  three 
platoons  and  the  fierce  insistence 
on  perfection  and  precision,  this 
was  a  reassuring  sight.  It  made  an 
old  football  player  remember  when 
a  man  played  his  position  on  of- 
fense and  defense  and  took  a  stub- 
born pride  in   lasting  it  out. 

A  small  Worcester  band  played 
well.  But  somehow,  to  the  visitor 
from  one  of  the  big-time,  high- 
pressure  football  sections,  some- 
thing was  missing  from  the  scene. 
It  was  an  unfamiliar  sort  of  foot- 
ball afternoon.  And  dien  the  light 
dawned. 

There  was  no  furious  marching. 
There  was  no  small  anny  of  young 
ladies,  scantily  clad  in  glittering 
uniforms  tossing  batons,  or  dancing 
with  ribbons  flung  out  to  the  wind, 
or  doing  the  twist  to  the  beat  of  a 
big  band. 

Perhaps  15  minutes  before  kick- 
oft  time,  a  group  of  students  walked 
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leisurely  in  on  the  Wesleyan  side. 
They  wore  no  uniforms,  save  that 
of  slacks,  sweaters,  or  jackets.  They 
bore  a  variety  of  instruments — a 
drum,  cymbals,  fifes,  trumpets, 
English  and  French  horns. 

"This  is  a  band?"  asked  a  parent, 
feeling  like  an  alien  from  some  dis- 
tant land. 

An  undergraduate  said,  not  too 
patiently,  that  obviously  it  was  not 
a  band.  It  was,  he  said,  a  student 
jazz  group  which  came  down  to 
the  games  and  played  its  own  com- 
positions. 

And  this  they  proceeded  to  do. 
The  handwritten  scores  were 
placed  in  racks  and  the  first  num- 
ber begun. 

"Some  of  the  music,"  said  an  un- 
dergraduate, knowledgeable  in 
such  matters,  "is  way  out." 

The  first  number  was.  It  ended 
in  a  shrill  of  fifes  and  the  wail 
of  a  lone  trumpet.  There  were 
original  compositions  played — way 
out — at  time-outs  and  during  some 
of  the  half-time  intermission. 

The  game  was  hard  fought  and 
well  played.  Each  team,  well 
coached,  produced  tough  defensive 
lines  and  good  end  play.  The  kick- 
ing was  excellent  and  the  punts 
superbly  covered.  Wesleyan  won 
7  to  0,  scoring  after  recovering  a 
Tech  fumble.  Individual  subs  came 
and  went.  Men  played  both  offense 
and  defense. 

Suddenly,  the  visitor  from  Big- 
Time  Football  Land  understood 
that  everyone  was  having  fun;  the 
players,  the  students,  the  jazz 
group,  the  faculty,  and  parents.  It 
was  their  game.  It  satisfied  the  old 
player.  This,  he  felt,  was  what  foot- 
ball was  meant  to  be — fun.         □ 


READER'S   CHOICE 

"Football  was  meant  to  be  fun," 
Ralph  McGill  says,  telling  the  story  of 
a  small-time  football  game  played  with 
a  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship  among 
players  and  spectators.  Dr.  Wood- 
row  A.  Geier  of  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Education  nominated  Mr. 
McGill  for  his  second  appearance  as 
a  Reader's  Choice  author.  The  story 
first  appeared  in  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity Alumnus  and  is  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  author.  Send 
your  Reader's  Choice  nomination  to 
TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III. 
60068.  It  may  earn  you  $25.— EDITORS 
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Bishop  IS  all  Answers 
Questions  About 


How  do  'dissent,'  'protest,'  and  'civil  disobedience'  differ?  "Dis- 
sent" is  usually  passive  disagreement  with  the  prevailing  or  majority 
opinion,  implying  nothing  more  than  nonconformity.  "Protest"  is 
active,  often  aggressive  opposition.  But  dissenting  and  protesting  are 
still  a  long  way  from  violating  rules,  regulations,  or  laws  with  which 
one  disagrees.  When  we  talk  about  the  right  of  dissent  or  protest,  we 
are  talking  about  something  quite  different  from  civil  disobedience. 
There  is  no  legal  way  to  violate  a  law  that  is  constitutionally  valid, 
even  though  the  violator  may  insist  that  his  violation  is  a  moral  right 
or  even  a  duty.  Matthew  5:9-10  has  much  to  say  about  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  protest. 

What  does  Christ's  descent  into  hell  mean?  This  question,  asked 
over  and  over  again,  must  refer  to  the  "napalm  hell  of  Vict  Nam," 
the  hell  of  poverty  in  the  ghetto,  the  hell  of  loneliness  and  "godior- 
sakenness." 

Although  the  statement,  "He  descended  into  hell."  does  not  appear 
in  a  creed  until  the  Synod  of  Sirmium  in  a.d.  359,  the  idea  that  Jesus 
Christ  entered  into  the  hell  of  guilt,  of  suffering,  of  death,  of  evil  that 
has  all  the  dimensions  of  nothingness  is  plain  in  the  gospel  story.  He- 
identified  himself  completely  with  all  of  us  who  "go  to  hell"  Fre- 
quently. This  makes  his  descent  a  necessary  part  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  not  merely  an  evangelistic  campaign  to  preach  to  the  damned 
souls  that  had  not  heard  or  heeded  (1  Peter  3:19).  In  him  hell  was 
broken  open  and  conquered. 

How  is  God  both  'Puller'  and  'Pusher'?  This  query,  prompted  by 

J.  Edward  Carothers'  stimulating  new  book  The  Pusher  and  the 
Puller  (Abingdon,  $4.95),  suggests  a  concept  of  God  a  long  way  from 
Paul  Tillich's  "ground  of  our  being." 

History  shows  man  moving  around,  shifting  from  one  style  ol  life 
to  another,  adopting  one  purpose  for  living  and  then  trading  it  for 
another.  And  God,  in  the  Carothers  view,  pushes  man  from  within 
and  behind  and  pulls  him  into  the  future.  "God  is  the  Pusher  within 
the  evolutionary  process  and  the  Puller  manifested  in  the  future." 

I  like  that,  because  of  its  concern  with  the  God  of  the  future, 
ready  with  judgment  and  grace. 

T.    Otto    Nail,    long-time    editor    of    the    CHRISTIAN    ADVOCATE    and    former    head    ol 
Minnesota  Area,  now  is  episcopal  leader  ot  the  Hong  Kong-Taiwan  Area  of  The  United  \ 
Church.   Address  questions   in   care  of  TOGETHER,    Box   423,    Park   Ridge,    III.   60068— EDITORS 
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OU  wouldn't  guess,  in  meeting 
him  the  first  time,  that  Gordon  E. 
Hamilton — everyone  calls  him 
"Doc" — is  one  of  Tucson's  most 
concerned  and  influential  citizens. 
Outwardly  easygoing,  he  loves 
meeting  and  talking  with  people, 
and  hearing  what  others  think. 

Certainly  he  doesn't  match  the 
stereotype,  fostered  by  novels  and 
movies,  of  the  typical  television  ex- 
ecutive. But  that's  what  he  is:  the 
man  who  runs  KVOA-TV,  channel 
4,  the  NBC  affiliate  in  Tucson.  And 
you  soon  sense  that  he  has  the  in- 
ner resources  necessary  to  do  his 
job  with  special  distinction. 

"Two  things  always  have  im- 
pressed me  about  him,"  says  a  long- 
time associate.  "First,  he  learns 
something  every  day.  Second,  he 
never  loses  his  confidence." 

That  confidence  stems,  in  part, 
from  deep  convictions  about  what 
it  means  to  be  a  human  being.  This 
is  a  foundation  he  laid  for  his  life 
during  nearly  three  years  of  gradu- 
ate studies  in  psychology,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  after  World 
War  II  army  service. 

That  quest,  in  turn,  led  him  to 
decide  on  a  career  in  mass  com- 
munications. This  was  a  way,  he 
felt,  that  he  could  apply  his  energy 
in  making  the  world  more  humane. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  he  says,  "that 
television  is  just  beginning  to  open 
the  door  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess, and  that  it  will  be  the  chief 
agent  in  pulling  the  people  of  the 
world  closer  together  through  bet- 
ter communication." 

Doc's  personal  philosophy  is  evi- 
dent in  his  approach  to  his  job. 

"We  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit,    of    course,"   he    says.    "But 


In  one  of  KVOA-TY's  studios, 
"Doc"  Hamilton  (left)  stops  to  chat 
with  Edward  P.  Lawson,  director  of 
the  Tucson  Art  ('enter,  who  is  to  be 
on  a  local-activities  program. 
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TV-Station  Mana 


we  also  intend  to  serve  the  com- 
munity vigorously,  honestly,  and 
fairly.  If  the  owners  of  this  station 
didn't  believe  as  I  do  on  this,  I 
wouldn't  still  be  here.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  game  lies  in  trying  to 
do  both  well." 

Judged  even  by  this  tough  stan- 
dard, Doc  is  a  success.  Since  1961, 
when  he  became  station  manager, 
KVOA  has  won  several  public- 
service  awards — notably  a  DuPont 
Foundation  citation  in  1962  as  the 
nation's  outstanding  small  televi- 
sion station  in  this  respect.  And 
the  station  has  a  healthy  record  on 
profits,  too. 

Several  times  in  recent  years,  he 
has  turned  down  offers  at  consider- 
ably higher  salaries  from  networks 
or  larger  stations  elsewhere. 

"If  I  moved,  even  for  three  times 
the  money,  I  could  only  hope  to 
save  enough  to  come  back  here  to 
retire,"  he  says.  "But  isn't  that  go- 
ing at  it  backwards?  We  enjoy 
every  minute  here,  professionally, 
socially,  as  a  family.  I  haven't  been 
offered  enough  to  make  me  want  to 
tear  up  roots,  friendships,  and  the 
children's  lives." 

It  was  his  wife  Ruth,  in  fact,  who 
chose  Tucson.  They  met  after  the 
war  in  Doc's  hometown,  Norfolk, 
Nebr.,  where  she  was  teaching 
high-school  English.  Doc  finished 
college  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan, 
majoring  in  psychology,  and  then 
they  went  to  Dallas.  While  Doc 
worked  toward  a  Ph.D.  at  SMU, 
which  he  did  not  complete,  Ruth 
earned  a  master's  degree. 

Doc  broke  into  television  at  sta- 
tion WFAA  in  Dallas  while  he  was 
still  a  student,  and  eventually 
joined  the  station  full  time.  Within 
three  years,  he  had  headed  cveiy 
department.  Subsequently,  he 
joined  a  Dallas  advertising  agency, 
specializing  in  television  sales,  and 
for  a  time  he  represented  a  local 
program  which  ended  up  on  CBS 
as  The  Magic  Land  of  AUakazam. 

By    that    time,    the    Hamiltons' 
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Away  from  his  desk 
more  than  behind  it, 
Doc   confers  with 
Clermont  Loper, 
YMCA  director,  about 
publicizing  a  fund 
drive  for  a  new 
YM-YWCA  activities 
building.  Later, 
he  stops  on  a 
downtown  corner 
to  visit  with  one  of 
the  thousands  in 
the  city  who  recognize 
him  from  occasional 
on-camera   appear- 
ances, often  to  deUoer 
station  editorials. 
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Ju//7j  Hamilton,  mother  of  four,  is  never  too  busy  to  share  with  each  child — in  this  case,  Lori,  six,  icho 
whispers  a  secret.  An  avid  gardener,  she  has  won  numerous  ribbons  at  local  shows  for  her  flower  arrangements. 
Often  she  provides  floral  decorations  for  her  church,  where  she  also  teaches  music  to  kindergartners. 


first  child,  Kristin  Kay,  had  arrived, 
and  Doc  and  Ruth  resolved  to  set- 
tle down.  After  scouting  the  South- 
west, they  selected  Tucson,  where 
Doc  had  a  good  offer  from  KVOA 
as  assistant  manager.  Perhaps  more 
important,  both  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  city's  fine  climate, 
friendly  informality,  and  cultural 
advantages.  Ruth  cast  the  deciding 
vote. 

Since  then,  the  Hamiltons  have 
grown  by  three.  Kristi,  now  nearly 
11,  was  followed  by  Bret,  short  for 
Breton,  9;  Lori,  6;  and  Lynn,  3.  The 
kids  also  include  Feather,  a  Maltese 
dog,  and  two  white  mice  in  the 
family  head  count. 

Every  summer  the  family  spends 
a  vacation  month  in  South  Dakota, 
Ruth's  home  state,  but  the  rest  of 
the  year  Doc's  work  fills  most  of 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

"I  schedule  55  to  60  hours  a 
week,"  he  says.  "If  you  don't  put 
in  that  kind  of  time  in  a  job  like 
this,  you're  loafing." 

But  Doc  isn't  much  of  a  desk- 
man.  "You  can't  know  a  community 
unless  you  get  out  into  it,  walk 
around,  talk  to  people,"  he  says. 
"You  find  out  what  some  of  the 
problems  are.  what  you  might  be 
able  to  do  about  them.  That's  the 


only  way  that  you  can  lick  them." 

And  KVOA  does  campaign  for 
community  betterment.  In  an 
average  year,  it  actively  supports 
some  300  local  programs  or  fund 
drives  by  publicizing  them  on 
either  regular  or  special  programs. 
Decisions  on  which  will  be  sup- 
ported are  made  at  regular  station- 
staff  meetings. 

Public  service  at  KVOA,  how- 
ever, goes  beyond  this.  Two  years 
ago,  Doc  helped  organize  other 
broadcasters  in  a  campaign  for 
needed  urban  renewal.  Ultimately, 
a  strong  program  was  approved  by 
the  voters,  by  a  two  to  one  margin. 
A  similar  proposal  had  been  re- 
jected earlier  by  a  four  to  one  vote. 

Another  public-service  program 
drew  together  14  community  lead- 
ers for  a  discussion — in  prime  eve- 
ning time — of  what  the  city's  future 
goals  should  be. 

"We  heard  more  about  that  pro- 
gram than  any  other  we've  ever 
done  in  the  public-service  area," 
Doc  recalls. 

Sometimes  the  station  sticks  its 
neck  out — as  it  did  in  1966  by  en- 
dorsing 22  candidates  in  the  gen- 
eral elections  (17  of  them  won). 
But  Doc  doesn't  fear  controversy. 
"If  we  are  not  for  worthv  causes, 


community  good,  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  we  are  nothing." 

Doc  gives  a  lot  of  his  own  time  to 
charitable  community  causes,  and 
is  on  numerous  boards  and  com- 
mittees. "It  keeps  me  pretty  busy," 
he  admits.  "But  I  believe  in  doing 
what  I  can  to  make  this  a  better 
community.  Besides,  the  doers  are 
this  city's  most  interesting  people." 

Sundays  are  for  the  family  and 
for  church — St.  Mark's  United 
Methodist,  not  far  from  the  Hamil- 
ton home  north  of  Tucson  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
Doc  was  building-committee  chair- 
man, but  now  holds  no  office. 

This  suits  his  pastor  and  friend, 
the  Rev.  Orlie  White.  "I  consider 
Doc  a  sort  of  ambassador-at-large 
on  mission  in  the  world,"  Mr.  White 
explains.  "He  understands  himself, 
in  a  profoundly  Christian  sense,  as 
one  called  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  influence  in  the  service  of  men 
beyond  the  church  walls." 

This  is  evident  in  Doc's  approach 
to  his  job.  He  has,  for  instance,  re- 
fused to  carry  network  series  pro- 
grams which,  in  his  judgment,  were 
too  violent  or  inane.  He  has  pre- 
empted other  one-time  network  of- 
ferings, such  as  movies,  or  moved 
them  to  later  time  spots  so  young 
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The  Hamilton  home,  a  rambling  ranch  house  on  the  northern  edge  of  Tucson,  lias  plenty  of  room  for  the 
children's  play  and  also  for  Ruth's  gardening.  A  couple  of  miles  west  is  their  church,  St.  Mark's  United  Methodist, 
a  striking  contemporary  structure.  Doc  (below,  with  the  Rev.  Orlie  White)  headed  the  building  committee. 


viewers    could    not    see    them. 

All  this  is  done  out  of  Doc's  in- 
nate confidence  in  the  power  and 
potential  of  his  medium.  "By  and 
large,"  he  feels,  "the  people  in  this 
business  are  unusually  sensitive  and 
intelligent.  They  do  the  best  they 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

"But  they  need  the  support  and 
help  of  viewers.  Sadly,  a  lot  of 
viewers  are  not  discriminating 
either  in  their  use  of  television  or 
their  criticism  of  it." 

What  does  he  suggest? 

"First,  find  out  what  television 
offers  that  is  of  interest  or  value  to 
you. 

"Second,  plan  and  use  your  view- 
ing time  wisely.  Parents  should  see 
that  their  children  maintain  some 
balance  between  entertainment  and 
educational  programs. 

"Finally,  support  good  programs. 
Write  the  local  station  or  the  net- 
work about  those  you  like.  This 
is  far  more  effective  than  just  blast- 
ing the  bad  ones." 

So  suggests  Gordon  E.  Hamil- 
ton, who  ought  to  know — and  who 
is  doing  his  part,  as  a  man  of  in- 
fluence and  deep  conviction,  to 
help  make  his  community  a  better 
place  to  live. 

— Richard  C.  Underwood 
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NCE  UPON  a  chicken  pox, 
when    days   were    long   and   dreary — 
and   Becky   (trying  not  to  scratch) 
was  saggy  eyed  and  weary 
from  wishing  all  her  polka  dots 
would   vanish,   just   like   magic, 
and  viewing  every  single  spot 
as  something  rather  tragic — 
there  happened  by  a  lady  bug! 
Bright  orange  was  she,   and   specky. 
She  sashayed  down  the  windowsill, 
and  spoke  right  up  to  Becky. 


"Hello,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Bug. 
"Tell   me,  how  did  you  ever 
accumulate  so  many  spots? 
Good  gracious  sakes,  I  never 
in  all  my  put-togethers  yet 
have  seen  a  girl  so  spotty — 
so  altogether  charmingly, 
completely  polka  dotty!" 

Well,  Becky  was  a  mite  surprised 

to  hear  Miss  Bug  admiring 

her  hundred  thousand  chicken  pox. 

She  found   it  right  inspiring. 

"You  have  some  lovely  spots  yourself," 

she  said  to  Bug  politely. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  Lady  Bug  replied. 

"I  guess  mine  are  more  sightly, 

for  mine  are  black,  and  truly  round, 

and  spaced  in  careful  pattern, 

while  yours  (if  you'll  excuse  me,  dear) 

are  helter-skelter  scattern!" 
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Becky   grinned — "Oh,   that's   all    right!" 
(She  felt  no  more  contrary.) 
"Yours  ought  to  be  the  prettiest, 
for  mine  are  temporary." 

"Are  what?"  Miss  Lady  Bug  inquired, 
down  Becky's  arm  parading. 

"It  means,"  said  Becky  patiently, 
"my  spots  will  soon  start  fading. 
They'll  all  dry  up  and  go  away — 
my  tummy,  back,  and  headful — 
and  I'll  look  like  I  did  before." 

Said  Lady  Bug,  "How  dreadful! 

You  mean,  you  won't  have  any  spots?" 

"Not  one,"  said  Becky  gravely. 

"Not  any  spots,"  wailed  Lady  Bug, 
"and  yet,  you  face  it  bravely! 
Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  little  girl! 
I  don't  see  how  you'll  bear  it. 
Why,  if  my  coat  did  not  have  spots, 
I  simply  wouldn't  wear  it! 
Enjoy  them  while  you  can,  my  dear, 
you've  such  a  splendid  many. 
Enjoy  them  'til  the  dismal  day," 
she  sniffed,  "you'll  not  have  any!" 

And  then,  as  though  she  couldn't  bear 
this  tragic  sort  of  woe-ing, 
the  lady  bug  revved  up  her  wings 
and  said,  "I  must  be  going." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Becky.  "Come  again, 
on  wings  that  bear  you  fleetly, 
and  I'll  admire  your  handsome  spots 
when  mine  are  gone  completely!" 
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HETHER  it  is  chicken  pox  that  keeps  you  in 
bed  or  just  a  cloudy  sky  that  keeps  you  in  the 
house,  a  school  of  goldfish  swimming  about  your 
room  would  certainly  brighten  the  day. 

To  make  these  fish,  first  cut  off  the  lower  half 
of  two  cups  from  an  egg  carton  to  use  for  the 
fish's  body.  Then  cut  fins  and  a  tail  from  the  car- 
ton's  lid. 

Apply  glue  to  the  edges  of   the  two  cups  and 
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put  together,  positioning  the  fins  and  tail  between 
the  cups. 

Let  the  glue  dry,  then  apply  gold  or  yellow  or 
orange  tempera  paint. 

Fasten  a  sequin  or  small  circle  of  paper  on  each 
side  for  the  fish's  eyes. 

Using  a  large  needle,  run  thread  near  one  of 
the  fins  and  hang  your  fish  in  a  window.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  make  three  fish  and  attach  them  to  a  ring 
to  make  a  mobile. 

To  make  the  mobile  ring,  carefully  cut  the  rim 
from  a  plastic  cottage-cheese  carton.  Be  sure  you 
do  not  cut  through  the  rim. 

Then  have  mother  use  a  large  heated  needle  to 
punch  three  holes,  evenly  spaced,  around  the  rim. 
Put  the  thread  from  the  fish  through  the  holes  and 
fasten.  Now  your  fish  mobile  is  ready  to  hang 
from   the  ceiling.  — Katherinc  Corliss  Bartow 
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Leaders  Out  of  Touch 

HOWARD  GILBERT 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

Where  Have  We  Gone  Astray?  by 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Hart  in  the  September 
issue  [page  16]  expresses  my  convic- 
tions concerning  the  current  trends  in 
our  United  Methodist  Church,  as  well 
as  my  concern  as  to  where  the  church 
is  heading  under  the  direction  of  many 
of  the  denominational  leaders. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  magazine 
opening  its  pages  to  such  a  clear  call 
for  a  return  to  basic,  scriptural  faith 
and  restoration  of  a  spiritual  emphasis 
by  the  modern  church.  It  will  encour- 
age many  laymen,  and  it  may  help  some 
of  our  leaders  to  realize  how  far  out 
of  touch  they  have  become  with  many 
folk  who  say  "amen"  to  what  Dr.  Hart 
has  expressed. 

'The  Heart  of  the  Problem' 

MRS.  I.  L.  NELSON 

Bloomington,  Minn. 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hart 
for  his  well-written  article.  He  cer- 
tainly got  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  the  modern  church. 

Will  Christ  find  our  church  "luke- 
warm" when  he  returns?  It  is  up  to 
every  Christian  to  make  it  the  holy 
institution  God  meant  it  to  be. 

Even  So,  No  Renewal 

MRS.  B.  E.  BLAKE 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Although  I  will  not  be  renewing  my 
subscription  to  your  magazine  because 
it  is  too  far  out  for  me,  I  do  appreciate 
the  September  article  Where  Have  We 
Gone  Astray?  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hart. 
He  expressed  my  thoughts  and  beliefs 
better  than  I  could  hope  to  do. 

Liberal   Philosophy   Rejected 

EVERETT  E.  GOTT,  Student  Pastor 
First  United  Methodist  Church 
Christopher,  III. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  Together 
would  publish  more  articles  like  Where 
Have  We  Gone  Astray?  its  subscription 
lists  would  be  much  longer. 

As  a  student  pastor  with  one  more 


year  in  seminary,  I  find  myself  agree- 
ing wholeheartedly  with  Dr.  Hart's 
diagnosis,  and  I  believe  that  my  con- 
gregation feels  the  way  he  does  con- 
cerning the  major  ways  Methodism  has 
strayed  from  the  Bible  and  the  gospel. 
By  now,  surely,  you  realize  that  many 
United  Methodists  are  not  accepting 
the  liberal  philosophy  with  which  the 
publications   of   our    church   are    filled. 

True  Church  Not  Astray 

JIM  TAYLOR 

Othello,  Wash. 

I,  too,  am  a  layman  who  is  disturbed 
that  the  church  is  losing  its  strength 
and  influence,  but  I  am  more  disturbed 
by  what  Dr.  Hart  wrote  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  he  holds  to 
be  the  necessary  course  of  action  is,  in 
fact,  what  has  made  the  institutional 
church  irrelevant.  I  also  feel  that  this 
church  is  not  going  astray  today — it 
went  astray  centuries  ago  when  it  lost 
its  feeling  for  life  and  became  more 
concerned  in  perpetuating  its  institu- 
tional self. 

I  feel  "The  Church"  today,  the  true 
arm  of  Christ,  is  just  as  much  "The 
Church"  as  it  ever  was.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  what  we  call  the  church — 
United  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  or  whatever.  I  refer  only  to 
those  who  have  responded  to  the  Word 
and  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  doing,  as  well  as  they 
are  able,  what  Christ  asks  of  them. 

These  people  really  know  what  it 
means  to  know  Christ.  And  to  them  it 
is  not  always  necessarily  pleasant,  sat- 
isfying, or  beautiful  because  they  have 
decided  to  be  Christians  and  to  be  a 
Christian  means  to  be  Christlike.  Con- 
frontations with  authorities,  criticism 
from  friends,  inability  to  feed  all  the 
hungry,  clothe  all  the  naked,  and  visit 
all  the  imprisoned  are  hardly  beautiful 
or  satisfying.  But  because  they  are 
Christlike,  they  do  have  an  inner  beauty 
that  comes  from  their  faith — a  faith  in 
the  future  of  mankind.  What  they  have 
could  never  be  experienced  if  they 
were  concerned  only  with  saving  their 
own  souls. 

Just    as    Jesus    used    reason    in    his 
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actions,  so  does  the  Christian  today  at- 
tempt to  be  a  reasoning  man.  When  he 
applies  reason  to  his  faith,  something 
the  church  has  tried  for  centuries  to 
suppress,  his  faith  becomes  a  solid  re- 
ality. He  may  not  be  able  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
but  he  knows  he  can  prove  that  some- 
thing happened  and  what  happened  has 
endured  for  centuries.  Jesus  did  not 
demand  of  followers  that  they  believe 
he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
born  of  a  virgin,  or  any  of  the  other 
items  of  "faith"  that  we  demand.  He 
asked  only  that  they  follow  him,  which 
meant  to  do  as  he  did. 

The  Christian  always  remembers  one 
thing.  He  is  ministering  to  people  in 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  need.  Those 
in  need  could  care  less  who  Jesus  was, 
what  the  church  teaches,  or  what  eter- 
nity may  be.  They  are  struggling  to  stay 
alive  and  must  be  met  in  the  light  of 
this  struggle.  To  tell  the  world  about 
Christ  means  nothing  if  the  telling  is 
not  supported  by  the  Christlike  deed. 
If  we  just  talk  about  Christ  and  do 
nothing,  we  are,  in  effect,  saying  that 
we  believe  in  him  but  not  in  what  he 
said  and  did. 

Many  Share  Poem's  Sentiments 

MARILYN  HART 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

It  was  interesting  that  both  letters 
of  criticism  directed  toward  Thelma  L. 
Beach  for  her  poem  My  Mother's  Death 
[July,  page  56]  came  from  funeral  di- 
rectors. Perhaps  Mr.  Perfect  and  Mr. 
Bonar  [see  Not  His  Kind  of  Thinking 
and  Valued  Service  Provided,  Septem- 
ber, page  66]  are  concerned  because 
an  increasing  number  of  persons  share 
Mrs.  Beach's  sentiments  about  death. 

I  would  be  among  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  beauty  of  a  few  flowers  and 
the  presence  of  friends  are  of  great 
comfort  when  a  loved  one  dies.  Like 
Mrs.  Beach,  however,  I  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  of  "displaying  outgrown 
bodies  and  pretending  they  are  peo- 
ple." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Perfect  and  Mr.  Bonar 
are  the  ones  who  need  to  reexamine 
their  own  attitudes.  In  my  estimation 
Mrs.  Beach  has  a  mature  and  healthy 
attitude  toward  death.  It  is  not  she  who 
needs  to  pray  for  "additional  under- 
standing," as  Mr.  Perfect  suggests. 

Poem    Has   Christian    Depth 

MRS.  ERNEST  ESKRIDGE 

Louisville,  Ky. 

After  reading  My  Mother's  Death  by 
Thelma  Beach,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  think  it 
"humiliating,"  as  one  of  your  readers 
said  in  the  September  issue. 

The  poem  has  mystical  beauty  and  a 
depth   of   Christian   thinking    that   we 
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seldom  encounter  today.  Mrs.  Beach 
sees  far  beyond  the  body  "in  the  gaudy 
box"  in  the  "Slumber  Room."  The  body 
is  not  her  mother;  it  is  only  the  out- 
grown house  her  mother  lived  in.  And 
flowers  and  candles  certainly  shouldn't 
"fool"  anyone.  Truly,  her  mother 
doesn't  need  this  kind  of  remembering. 
It's  what  the  person  was  who  lived  in 
the  body  that  we  remember.  How 
truly  alive  she  now  is!  The  "bright 
life"  which  the  poet  remembers  is  now 
truly   bright  and   free. 

I  wouldn't  agree  with  Mrs.  Beach 
that  her  mother  is  "far  away."  She  may 
be  nearer  now  than  when  in  the  body. 
She  now  is  with  God  and  that  is  a 
great  and  glorious  dimension,  too  won- 
derful for  us  to  fully  grasp. 

'Expression  of  Strong  Feeling' 

THELMA  L.  BEACH 

Lakewood,'  Colo. 

I  appreciate  the  letters  of  Mr.  Bonar 
and  Mr.  Perfect,  setting  forth  the  fu- 
neral director's  point  of  view  which  I 
am  afraid  I  disregarded  in  my  poem 
My  Mother's  Death. 

At  the  time  of  deaths  in  our  family 
we  have  been  served  with  kindness  as 
well  as  professional  ability  by  funeral 
directors  in  our  neighborhood.  We 
deeply  appreciated  the  personal  char- 
acter of  their  services. 

We  also  were  aware  that  the  func- 
tions they  performed  were  those  which 
through  experience  they  had  found  the 
public  wants  and  expects.  My  expres- 
sion of  feeling  in  the  poem  was  meant 
to  be  directed  not  at  them  but  at  the 
mourners  who  seemed  to  regard  the 
body  before  them  as  still  being  my 
mother,  while  to  me  she  was  a  spiritual 
being  who  had  departed  from  that  body 
as  one  leaves  a  house  that  no  longer 
suits   one's  needs. 

We  were  fortunate  also  in  having 
the  presence  of  clergymen  at  these  times 
who  stressed  the  immortal  quality  of 
life,  and  we  appreciated  the  support 
of  friends  who  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy by  attending  the  funeral  service 
and  by  many  other  acts  of  thoughtful- 
ness.  If  I  have  belittled  these  kindnesses 
or  the  many  fine  people  who  serve  the 
public  through  funeral  homes,  I  regret 
it  very  much. 

I  hope  that  those  who  found  the  poem 
differing  with  their  own  philosophy  will 
bear  in  mind  further  that  a  poem  is 
an  imaginative  expression  of  strong 
feeling,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
same  feeling  as  that  of  the  reader  has 
no  bearing  upon  it  as  a  poem. 

Pictures   Objectionable 

MRS.  EARL  W.  NOONER 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Why  did  you  publish  a  picture  like 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  page  36  in  the 


August  issue  of  Together?  Surely  you 
must  have  hundreds  of  photos  that 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  for 
a  church  magazine  than  one  showing 
one  girl  in  what  appears  to  be  a  topless 
bathing  suit  and  another  girl  in  a  brief, 
brief  bikini. 

Our  commission  on  education  at  St. 
Andrew  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville  voted  to  write  you,  requesting 
that  you  give  more  thought  to  the  type 
of  pictures  published.  We  hate  to  see 
Together  fall  so  low.  We  feel  that  a 
church  magazine  should  offer  the  best, 
and  we  hardly  feel  that  this  picture  can 
be  termed  such. 

No  Space   for   Bigotry 

MRS.  MARTHA  BARNES 

Salamanca,  N.Y. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  to  find  King 
Tribute:  Wasted  Paper  in  Together 
[August,  page  64].  These  bigoted,  racist 
opinions  should  not  have  been  given 
space  in  a  magazine  sponsored  by  The 
United  Methodist  Church. 

If  murder  is  the  only  way  to  solve 
our  racial  problems,  then  our  country 
has  been  correctly  labeled  a  sick  society. 

Idea   'Difficult  to   Forgive' 

GINNY  THEUER  PARKER 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

In  his  August  letter,  King  Tribute: 
Wasted  Paper,  Hardin  Franks  says  he 
prays  for  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Yes,  he  needs  forgive- 
ness which  is  very  difficult  for  a  human 
being  to  give.  But  through  Christ  and 
God  it  can  be  given. 

But  to  say  that  the  murderer  "did  the 
country,  black  and  white  both,  a  big 
service"  to  me  is  the  most  insulting 
thing  that  has  ever  been  implied.  I  pray 
for  the  one  who  says  anything  like  that. 
It  is  truly  one  of  the  most  obnoxious, 
sick,  and  difficult  to  forgive  ideas  I  have 
ever  heard. 

Letter   Started   Him   Thinking 

JOHN  PAUL  MCMULLEN 

Largo,  Fla. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  Philip  A. 
Johnson's  statement  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  troublemaker. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  John- 
son for  his  letter.  It  started  me  think- 
ing. I  turned  to  the  Bible,  and  I  saw 
that  trouble  also  followed  Jesus. 

The  trouble  I  saw  led  to  some  soul- 
searching.  I  looked  carefully  and  saw 
the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  hate,  prejudice, 
and  violence.  I  saw  it  in  the  silence  of 
"good  people"  who  are  outwardly  stable, 
unmoved,  feeling  absolutely  no  obliga- 
tion to  become  involved  in  rescuing  our 
brothers  from  the  quicksand  of  injus- 
tice. This  made  me  aware  of  the  deep 
prejudice    in    my    subconscious    mind; 
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then  my  heart  was  changed.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  Dr.  King  truly  as  a  martyr, 
like  Jesus,  crucified  as  a  young  man. 

Willing  to  Condemn  Jesus,  Too? 

LARRY  A.  LEPARD 

Attica,  Ohio 

I  write  in  response  to  Mabel  A. 
Thompson's  letter,  Many  Do  Not  Agree, 
on  page  62  of  the  September  issue. 

One  cannot  condemn  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  preaching  non- 
violence while  unintentionally  being 
"the  biggest  instigator  of  violence  of 
any  man  in  our  time"  without  likewise 
condemning  Jesus.  Jesus  knew  his 
words  would  cause  dissension,  as  he  said 
in  Matthew  10:34-39,  and  for  centuries 
wars  were  fought  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Let  us  not  condemn  Dr. 
King's  teachings  of  nonviolence  which 
backfired  unless  we  are  willing  to  con- 
demn Jesus'  message  as  well. 

Almost — But   Not  Quite 

LELAND  R.  WHITE 

Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  .  .  ." 

You  almost  persuaded  me  to  be  again 
a  practicing  Christian  and  Methodist 
after  I  had  read  several  of  your  edi- 
torials in  which  you  dared  to  take  a 
stand  against  such  things  as  this  stupid 
war  and  the  way  it  is  being  used  to 
promote  militaristic  fascism  at  home. 
You  almost  persuaded  me  as  I  read  your 
articles  on  racial  bias,  the  ghetto  prob- 
lem, and  other  concerns  .  .  .  almost,  but 
not  quite! 

While  I  read  your  articles  and  edito- 
rials, you  see,  I  also  read  the  letters 
from  "good  Christian"  readers  who 
urged  you  to  stop  what  they  consider 
left-wing  nonsense  and  get  back  to 
good,  old-time  religion.  To  them  this 
would  mean  either  (1)  ignoring  current 
problems  and  devoting  space  to  "theo- 
logical" questions  (like  how  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin 
maybe?)  or  pointing  out  how  the  Scrip- 
tures uphold  capitalism  (even  when  it 
leads  to  strip-mining  away  the  best  top- 
soil  of  Appalachia)  or  (2)  picking  up 
the  medieval  Crusades  theme  to  make 
the  slaughter  of  Buddhists  in  Marxist 
clothing  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians. 

Having  been  a  public-high-school 
teacher  for  eight  unhappy  years,  I 
have  met  similar  ideas  in  regard  to 
public  education  among  small-town 
school-board  members,  often  Methodists 
and  always  "good"  churchmen.  From 
them  I  first  learned  that  it  is  far  more 
important  to  be  a  "good"  coach  and 
win  games  by  whatever  means  than  to 
be  a  good  teacher  of  social  sciences  and 
current  history  who  might  stir  the  stu- 
dents' interest  in  controversial  problems 
of  the  modem  world. 


I  appreciate  Together's  brave  stand  for 
practical,  real  Christianity.  But  I  fear 
that  it  is  a  losing  fight.  It  appears  that 
those  prevailing  in  The  United  Method- 
ist Church  and  other  traditional  de- 
nominations are  those  who  want  to  see 
no  evil,  even  when  it's  under  their  noses, 
and  those  who  want  to  "kill  a  Commie 
for  Christ." 

No   Apology   for    Nostalgia 

MUNSEY  M.  POOLE 
Galax,  Va. 

Thanks  to  Associate  Editor  Herman 
B.  Teeter  for  his  enjoyable  The  Long 
Walk  Home  [August,  page  22].  To  me, 
there  need  be  no  apologies  for  nostalgic 
stories  like  this  one.  When  Mr.  Teeter 
wrote  of  his  old  home  country  of  40 
years  ago  and  about  the  "wonders"  of 
Ah,  the  Old  Time  General  Store  [page 
47],  he  was  writing  about  the  same 
memories  that  come  from  my  own 
childhood  days  like  a  warm,  engulfing 
flood. 

While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Teeter  that 
the  changes  of  the  past  40  years  "could 
not — should  not — be  otherwise,"  I  can- 
not but  think  that  many  of  the  changes 
which  millions  regard  as  progressive 
strides  really  have  not  been.  Many  such 
changes  have  led,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  mess  we  find  our  nation  in  today. 

Lum    Recalls   a   'Blue    Hole,'   Too 

CHESTER  H.  LAUCK 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

I  was  delighted  with  your  August 
After-Hour  Jottings  comments  [page  2] 
on  Lum  and  Abner  and  the  nice  things 
you  had  to  say  about  me. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Herman 
B.  Teeter's  The  Long  Walk  Home  in 
that  same  issue  [page  22]  and  am  filled 
with  nostalgia.  I  recall  a  trip  I  once 
made  to  a  little  Arkansas  town  where 
I  lived  a  few  years  as  a  boy.  It  was  a 
shocking  experience  to  discover  that 
either  my  memory  had  played  tricks  or 
that  impressions  of  youth  are  complete- 
ly beyond  reality. 

The  houses  in  this  little  village  had 
shrunk  from  castle  size  to  modest  dilapi- 
dated dwellings.  The  miles  that  I  had 
trudged  past  the  two  village  stores 
to  the  schoolhouse  beyond,  in  my  recol- 
lection, were  filled  with  enchantment 
and  majestic  splendor.  I  found  that  the 
erosion  of  the  years  had  reduced  this 
journey  to  a  few  short,  uninteresting 
blocks,  and  then  I  realized  that  some- 
times it's  a  mistake  to  try  to  recapture 
the  romance  of  our  youth. 

Yes,  we  had  a  swimming  hole,  also 
called  "Blue  Hole,"  and  I'm  sure  that 
I  would  be  disillusioned  if  I  returned 
and  expected  to  find  it  as  exciting  and 
enticing  as  it  was  when  I  was  a   boy. 

For  readers  who  may  have  missed  the 
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August  Jottings  item,  we  should  mention 
again  that  Chester  H.  Lauck  was — still 
is,  actually — hum  of  the  hum  and  Abner 
radio  series,  popular  some  years  ago. 
The  fact  of  the  program's  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  following  letter  which 
arrived  the  other  day. — Editors 

Such   Programs   Needed  Today 

BLANCHE  SHURTLEFF 

Fairmont,  W.Va. 

I  appreciated  your  reference  on  page 
2  in  the  August  issue  to  Lum  and  Abner. 
How  I  loved  them,  and  how  I  wish  we 
had  more  programs  of  that  kind  today! 
I  still  laugh  when  I  remember  some  of 
the  episodes,  and  it  was  such  good,  clean 
entertainment.  On  radio  or  TV  today 
someone  is  always  being  shot  or  killed 
somehow  or  other. 

Full  Poem  Merits  Use 

CARL  G.  BADER 

Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

Take  Time  to  Stand  and  Stare,  in 
your  August  issue,  merits  approval  and 
heeding,  as  usual  with  pieces  by  R.  P. 
Marshall.  But  I  feel  the  benefit  would 
be  more  lasting  if  the  poem  which  in- 
spired it  were  given  in  full,  even  in  a 
later  issue. 

The  poem,  entitled  Leisure,  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Davies  (1870-1940) ,  appears 
in  several  anthologies.  I  have  given  it 
from  memory  in  various  addresses  to 
groups  interested  in  poetry.  It  deserves 
a  place  in  many  memories,  along  with 
Wordsworth's  Dafodils,  to  remove  the 
bad  taste  left  by  much  that  passes  for 
"poetry"  these  days. 

Here  it  is: 

LEISURE 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where    squirrels    hide    their    nuts    in 
grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance, 
And   watch   her  feet,   how   they  can 
dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

These  are  memorable  phrases,  urging 
us  also  to  be  more  observant  of  the 
many  beauties  of  nature  which  we  too 
often  pass  by  unnoticing. 
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Announcing  TOGETHER's 
13th  Annual  Photo  Invitational 


MANY  PEOPLE  are  fond  of  transforming  poetry  and  music  into 
glowing  mental  images  which  they,  unfortunately,  can  seldom 
share  with  us.  Others— including  hundreds  in  TOGETHER's 
family  of  reader-photographers— are  able  to  translate  their 
thoughts  through  the  lens  of  a  camera,  giving  them  perma- 
nence. Does  the  theme  of  next  year's  13th  Annual  Photo  Invita- 
tional challenge  you?  It  is  the  popular  folk  song  Turn!  Turn! 
77//v7/which  Pete  Seeger  adapted  from  Ecclesiastes  3:1-8  and 
set  to  music.  In  its  verses  you'll  find  imagery  to  inspire  many 
pictures.  The  deadline  is  weeks  away,  but  now  is  none  too 
soon  to  prepare  your  entry.  And  don't  forget:  if  one  of  your 
pictures  is  chosen,  it  will  appear  in  TOGETHER  next  fall. 
We'll  pay  $25  for  each  35-mm.  slide  used,  $35  for  larger  sizes. 


The  Theme: 

Turn!  Turn!  Turn! 
To  Everything  There  is  a  Season 

By  Pete  Seeger 

Chorus: 
To  everything,  turn,  turn,  turn. 
There  is  a  season,  turn,  turn,  turn. 
And  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven. 

A  time  to  be  born,  a  time  to  die; 
A  time  to  plant,  a  time  to  reap; 
A  time  to  kill,  a  time  to  heal; 
A  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  weep. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  to  build  up,  a  time  to  break  down; 
A  time  to  dance,  a  time  to  mourn; 
A  time  to  cast  away  stones, 
A  time  to  gather  stones  together. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  war,  a  time  of  peace; 
A  time  you  may  embrace, 
A  time  to  refrain  from  embracing. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  to  gain,  a  time  to  lose; 
A  time  to  rend,  a  time  to  sew; 
A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  peace,  I  swear  it's  not  too  late. 
(Chorus) 
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HERE  ARE  THE  RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies.  (Color  prints  or  nega- 
tives are  not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what  portion  of  the  song  inspired  it. 
where  it  was  taken,  and  by  whom. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage.  (Do  not  stick  stamps  to 
anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February  1,  1969. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  reproduction  rights  to  them  become 
Togethet'%  property.  (For  their  files,  photographers  will  receive  dupli- 
cates of  all  slides  purchased.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Care  will 
be  used  in  handling  transparencies,  but  Together  cannot  be  responsible 
for  slides  lost  or  damaged. 


Send  entries  to: 

Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068 
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Rapidmix.  It's  easy.  It's  quick. 

Only  one  word  describes  Fleischmann's 

new  Rapidmix  way  to  easy  yeast  baking. 

Revolutionary !  No  more :  dissolving  the 

yeast,  worrying  about  water  temperature, 

warming  the  bowl.  Just  add  Fleischmann's 

Yeast  to  your  other  dry  ingredients  and 

bake  away.  The  results?  Sensational! 


For  exciting  baking  ideas:  just  send  25  cents  in  cash  to  cover  mailing  and  handling  to  Fleischmann's  Treasury  of  Yeast  Baking.  Box  39F,  Mount  Vernon.  New  York  10559 
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